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Editorial, 


HURCHES do not seem to fall under the necessity 
of the times in undergoing efficiency tests. Most 
of their methods follow the old, old fashion, and 
new methods are hard to devise, and still harder 
to introduce. Time and energy are still wasted 

with prodigal devotion by the faithful whose money- 
taising toil expends a good deal indirectly which if 
given directly would save much wear and tear. Liberal 
notions as to church attendance enable the saving to 
avoid bearing their due share in the expenses of the 
church. Obligations strictly felt in other matters loosen 
up when church subscriptions and payments are in 
question. ‘The tests to which the minister is subjected 
bear less on his efficiency than on his meeting the smaller 
requirements of his situation. Perhaps the feebleness 
of religious organizations is the judgment of the com- 
munity upon their lack of enterprise and resourcefulness. 
As machinery displaces hand labor and also creates 
opportunity greater than the opportunity it removes, 
so improved methods in church work bear great com- 
pensations with them. The courage to abandon anti- 
quated and worn-out machinery, and inventiveness in 
devising ways to meet new conditions, are good church 
assets. 


ws 


Tue London Christian Life tells the story of a young 
Frenchman who was awarded an unusual decoration. 
He had performed no great feat of arms, nor stood con- 
spicuous in the engagements, but he had been the man 
who had day by day encouraged the troops. By his 
extraordinary cheerfulness he had managed, during the 
awful days spent in the trenches, to enable the men to 
rise above those desperate days and to “keep smiling.” 
“This military decoration for cheerfulness,” adds the 
English editor, “is an exquisite little bit of French feeling, 
typically French. It was deserved. The man who can 
keep cheerful is doing splendid work for humanity. 
Cheerfulness, however, is only obtained by work.” 


a 


THERE is a kind of loyalty which has just the opposite 
effect from the one intended. It is represented by con- 
cealment of defects and boasting of excellency. We have 
been told by a resident of a certain State that nothing 
detrimental to that State ever got into the newspapers. 
An accident or a catastrophe was never mentioned, nor 
the exact truth about climatic or geographical conditions, 
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lest the news might deter some one from settling there. 
People who send their children away to school are re- 
proached for disloyalty to home institutions, though it 
is perfectly plain that there are advantages in the chosen 
school not to be had at home. ‘This sort of loyalty de- 
feats itself. It is like that of oriental peoples whose 
sovereign is taken through only the prepared streets of 
a city he visits, lest the sight of misery or dirt should 
distress and anger him. Imperfections thus hidden are 
not in a way to be mended, while the disclosure of unde- 
sirable conditions is the first step of improvement. It 
is no disloyalty to choose the best wherever it may be 
found, and to decline a spurious loyalty to that which 
will not stand in a judgment. ‘To enter a race is good 
for all contestants. Favor not fairly won hurts more 
than it helps the recipient. Loyalty is a function of 
worth, not a mechanical attachment. 


Sd 


Some of the problems which lie at the root of human 
well-being, and therefore specially appeal to churches, 
are nevertheless so many-sided and so complex as to 
require more than any minister, or any number of minis- 
ters, can furnish for serviceable dealing with them. 
Ingenuous earnestness, fresh zeal, first studies in the 
subject, are very useful and inspiring, but if they are 
combined with a naive assurance that ground new to 
one man has never been trodden by other men, and 
opinions convincing to him have never been considered 
by those who do not adopt them, they may retard the 
very progress they demand. To make an issue for a 
church of any special contention is to distort its ideal 
and deflect its aim, and bring to the cause in question 
an ally of doubtful efficiency. Hope in the labor problem 
lies in the direction of expert knowledge and first-hand 
experience. While the prophet proclaims the principles 
of justice and common weal, the men most directly con- 
cerned have to work them out. In doing so they cannot 
insist on perfection, or expect solutions, or bring results 
fully satisfactory to either side. They must work 
gradually toward settlement. An inch gained is better 
than a mile merely demanded. The problem requires 
the whole time of experts. No church can furnish this. 


Things Better Vague. 


Sometimes we return from church with an uplifted 
feeling and a vigorous sense of having got something rare 
and potent. But when we are faced with some one who 
complains that he “brought away nothing, there was 
nothing one could take away,” we have been put to it 
to say what we got, and to meet the challenge of specifi- 
cation. Somehow our gain eluded statement. Plain 
propositions did not come readily to our lips. Our report 
would hardly do justice to our assets. At another time 
it would have been quite easy to answer such a question. 
We could remember the distinct points and reckon up 
the contributions of thought as accurately as the treasurer 
counted up the contents of the collection-plate. There 
was a satisfaction in being able to do this. It was a 
credit to the preacher to say that his sermon gave some- 
thing everybody could take home and distribute. But 
in this satisfaction there was a plain lack of what on the 
other occasion we rejoiced in. We did not feel any 
great invigoration. We got a few clear ideas, and they 
were stimulating and suggestive; but they did not stay 
by us in the great needs of the week, and for the spirit’s 
hunger they did not seem to have much protein. They 
were like a map. The other impressions were like a 
mountain view. For questions on an examination paper 
the second kind of result was undoubtedly superior. But 
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for the human situation the invigorated feeling and sense 
of competency for what had depressed us was preferable. 
It was open to the criticism of vagueness, but for the 
effect it had the criticism did not obtain. 

We can be perfectly distinct and simple about this even 
though we are considering vagueness. When the purpose 
is a survey of a certain intellectual territory, any taint of 
vagueness is unpardonable. But when the purpose is 
an exercise of powerful influence, or the apprehension of 
a territory which is too big for any survey, the vagueness 
may be the most accurate reflection of the truth. We 
say “‘may be’’ because we have no intention of being led 
into an apology for the sort of vagueness which arises 
from intellectual incompetence or from visionary indo- 
lence. No seer or poet can afford to be a fool, but it 
is no sign that he is anywhere near that condition that 
his message is open to the reproach of vagueness. The 
quality and reason of the vagueness must be examined 
before its value is estimated. 

People will always differ about this, because they will 
always be different. There will be people who choose 
the photograph which is exactly focussed. They like the 
outlines to come out sharp and keen. ‘The picture seems 
truer to them according as it gets and fixes its subject 
where it could by no possibility ever move, and erases 
all the infinite gradations of shade with one plain contrast 
of black and white. They are like the people who see no 
truth but that which is susceptible of being put down, 
as they say, in black and white. But there will be 
people, too, who prefer their picture to be more like life 
than any photograph can make it. If they must have a 
photograph they reject the one which is clear and keen, 
because it is a lie. Nothing ever was in nature thus 
clear and keen, even for the boasted small fraction of a 
second in which it was caught. They choose the softer 
proofs, the ones that are a little vague, with tender 
shadows and tempered lights and misty backgrounds. 
They like these not because of their esthetic sense only, 
but because of their accurate sense of life, their accurate 
knowledge that life is not accurate, that it can never be 
expressed on a plate by a sun which can do but one thing 
at atime. They deem a painting truer to life, even one 
in which the artist has taken great liberties, because it 
is the product of life, and can combine and amalgamate 
and express many aspects while the photograph can 
hardly get one. They like their horizons to be what 
they are, distances never to be reached; not what they 
are not, the juncture of earth and sky which a child 
thinks to reach. 

We must bear this disposition of human nature in mind 
when we consider what makes religion most effective. 
No religion can get along without its creed, and the one 
that tries to do so has to state the purpose and thus com- 
mits itself to what it is trying to get rid of. The place of 
clear understanding is fundamental, just as drawing is 
fundamental in art. It is indispensable to have paths 
laid out for us, and most serviceable to have clear direc- 
tions as to laying out paths for ourselves. Probably the 
religions which have the most doctrines, put up so that 
any one can take them home, will have the largest con- © 
stituencies. Matter-of-fact people like all matters put 
in the shape of facts. But a religion may be vague and 
be not less but more true in being vague. It may have 
little to say about things no one knows and yet make 
every one feel those things intensely and effectively. It 
may bring home to people the things that are vague, and 
must of their nature be vague, and make them more 
productive in their lives than ever the things that can 
easily be made clear can become. 
charted in the sky, and lose all the picturesque r 
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time, and yet seem more real for being the kind of heaven 
that has been felt and never described. God is no more 
made credible to us by imaginations of form and place. 
No man hath seen God at any time. Mystery, vague- 
ness, is the perfect essence of his being. “Infinite and 
divine things,”’ said Martineau, “would be neither infinite 
nor divine had they not their difficulties for minds finite 
and human.” ‘To gauge our religion by the amount of 
theology it can demonstrate is like testing love by the 
descriptions it can give of itself. 

After all is said and done, the vagueness of a religion 
may be nearly the best thing about it. The man who 
replied to the question whether he believed in God by 
saying, ‘“Yes, if you don’t ask me,” expressed what we 
mean by venturing a word in defence of vagueness. It 
is not really a defence of vagueness, but a reminder of 
those things that are better vague—and more true. 

D. 


The Goodness of Bad Boys. 


Pope’s dictum ‘The noblest study of mankind is 
man” holds good, but this might well be amended by 
“The most perplexing study ‘of manhood is boyhood.” 
The man who sets about this study usually gives more 
than half his time to recalling his own boyhood, tracing 
out its springs of action, and labelling its good and bad 
in the light of his mature experience and trained judg- 
ment. The boy himself enters upon no such appraising of 
ethical values by generalizations; he is chiefly engaged 
in expressing himself, he accepts silently the judgments 
of his elders regarding certain classes of actions, but 
often he feels himself in captivity between the covers 
of a parental “ Don’t book,” and is quite unaware of some 
of the noblest virtues of his own eager active nature. 

One of the particularly perplexing elements in man- 
hood’s study of boyhood is that when a man has entered 
upon an examination of the “goodness of bad boys” he 
finds his subject turn a somersault and present itself as 
“the badness of good boys.’’ These two themes often 
prove to be one and the same theme, and almost any 
youngster can be used as a model for both pictures. The 
sober-sided critic of boyhood, who has really forgotten 
most of his earlier life’s details, will do well to keep in 
mind the fact—first discovering it and then keeping it in 
mind—that a large part of a boy’s reprehensible conduct 
springs from his curiosity and his love of adventure, 
qualities by no means discreditable. Not alone does this 
youthful leaning tempt him to load his rusty pistol and 
sharpen his broken jack-knife and start upon a hunt. for 
painted Indians, but it impels him to pull doorbells, to 
take a shy at his neighbor’s cat, to essay the tabooed 
cigarette, and to make a predatory visit to some orchard 
not his father’s. ‘Io be sure, these outbreaks of his ad- 
venturous spirit must be frowned upon by ‘his parents, 
and punishment meted out when they are detected—if 
they are detected. Just in that “if” lies the very kernel of 
the lad’s delight. To take a risk, to evade or defy a 


parental injunction, explicit or implicit, to scale the ram- . 


parts of commonplace conventional morality,—that is 
what the so-called ‘“‘bad boy”’ longs to do. 

In Canaan, N.Y., just across the Massachusetts line, 
the Berkshire Industrial Farm has been working for 
thirty years at the problem of the bad boy, and of late 
with marked success. It does not assume that boys are 


bad, and confront them on their entrance with an elabo- 


rate system of courts, fines, and imprisonment; but it 
assumes that they are, if not all good, at least more 


- good than bad. It has grasped the significance of the 
_ old saying that idle hands are the hands for which Satan 
ee niel still, and it keeps its hundred boys, 
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drawn from the worst quarters of several of our American 
cities, busy from early morning until early evening. 
By providing continuous activity and ceaseless variety 
in work and play it meets admirably the craving for 
these things which is at the bottom of much of the ‘“bad- 
ness’’ of boys. 

During the late Spanish War many good people were 
surprised by the efficiency and even heroism displayed 
by men who before the war had been under the ban of 
society, or nearly so. Whatever may be said against 
war—and the indictment against it is colossal—this 
must be said for it, that it offers many opportunities for 
the manifestation of the positive manly virtues. ‘This 
has always been so; and in this awful war now shaking 
the very foundations of the world the records of certain 
classes of bad boys in Great Britain bear out the thesis 
that much juvenile delinquency is due to unfavora- 
ble environment and idleness. Recently collected statis- 
tics show that 20,000 boys formerly inmates of reforma- 
tories have responded to their country’s call to the colors; 
also, three of these have won the Victoria Cross, and 
to twenty-five have been awarded medals for “ distin- 
guished conduct.” 

It has been well said that many a hero has come forth 
from an industrial school, and many a Sunday-school 
has sent out graduates who have ended in convicts’ cells. 
Therefore, if some mother grieves over her child’s wilful- 
ness, and some father becomes alarmed at his boy’s 
repeated adventures into forbidden paths, let those 
parents learn first, and fully accept the fact, that no live 
boy is born with the ten commandments graven on his 
heart; let them give that active eager lad more range of 
action and themselves share in that greater range of 
activity. If they will give their boy that most needed of 
gifts, themselves, their time, their sympathy, their tactful 
counsel, they will surely save him, and save those splendid 
virile qualities in him which have often been the cause of 
his misdemeanors, and of their alarm and despair. 

B. G. 


Hmerican Unitarian Association. 
The Pacific Coast. 


‘The Field Secretary for the Pacific Coast is confronted 
with formidable distances when he contemplates the 
scattered churches. From his San Francisco office, if 
he journeys south he must traverse six hundred miles 
to reach San Diego, while if he heads north for Belling- 
ham he goes well-nigh one thousand miles. The twenty- 
two California churches fall into four groups,—seven 
around the Bay of San Francisco, seven in Southern 
California, five in the Great Valley, and three on the 
Coast. In Oregon there are four, and in Washington 
an equal number. 

Some of these churches the Field Secretary can hardly 
expect to reach oftener than annually. Fortunately 
the farthest points are not much in need of his services. 
At San Biego Rev. Howard B. Bard stands firmly on 
his feet, and is not only filling the pulpit satisfactorily, 
but running over into the community life, so that some 
of his strongest supporters are outside the church. He 
came up to the meeting of the General Conference and 
impressed his hearers with his solid qualities. 

At the farthest point to the Northeast, Spokane, in 
Eastern Washington, Rev. John H. Dietrich has gathered 
so large a following that the services are being held in a 
large and well-equipped theatre. 

Of the First Church in San Francisco it may be said 
that the reverent traditions are well maintained, and 
that the sermons offered from Sunday to Sunday are of 
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a very high order of merit. Mr. Dutton may fairly be 
numbered as one of the great preachers of the State. 
His power, his deep sincerity, and his passionate ear- 
nestness are always apparent. He is conducting evening 
services, at which the audience is almost wholly distinct 
from the pew-holding families’ of the morning. He is 
doing his full part in community work. 

At Oakland, Mr. Simonds, now the dean in length of 
settlement, is standing steadily by. The church is espe- 
cially strong socially and in the element of good feeling 
and friendliness. Mr. Simonds finds rest and recreation 
in literary work, and it is a matter of congratulation that 
he is at work on a study of ‘Starr King in California.”’ 

Berkeley is to be congratulated on having found a 
young minister who is winning warm favor and who bids 
fair to fill that important pulpit most acceptably. Mr. 
Speight made a mark in London, leaving with general 
regret, from a physical breakdown, now happily over- 
come. A simple service of installation was held on Sun- 


day, November 28, under the fatherly direction of Dr. 


Hosmer. 

Palo Alto is also happy over the acceptance of the call 
to Rev. William Short, Jr., and he seems to be equally 
happy over entering the ministry under circumstances so 
kindly. It is worth a good deal to be settled over a group 
of people gathered by Sydney Snow and Clarence Reed, 
and to have as head of the church such a man as Prof. 
William H. Carruth. 

Nothing of especial interest has marked the recent life 
of the other Bay churches. Alameda is in charge of 
Rey. Mr. Baker, who shows patience and courage. Rich- 
mond, as yet hardly more than a prospect, is ministered 
to by Rev. Paul M. McReynolds, who is pursuing a post- 
graduate course at the Divinity School. At San José, 
Rev. O. P. Shrout continues his excellent work, and after 
his morning service hies him to Santa Cruz for an even- 
ing service. 

The Great Valley basin of California, with a river at 
each end, flowing south from Shasta and north from the 
Tehachapi, we commonly separate into two valleys,—the 
Sacramento and the San Joaquin; but however it is called 
it is a seat of empire yet to be, and some day should 
hold many strong churches, Unitarian and otherwise. 
Just now it is scantily supplied. At Sacramento we have 
an attractive church and a good minister, but active 
Unitarians are few. Mr. Pease has the right idea of 
service, and plans to get in touch with groups of sympa- 
thizers at various points through the Valley, such as 
Lodi, Chico, and Marysville, visiting them and encourag- 
ing the formations of preaching-stations that may develop 
into churches. 

At Stockton, Rev. Arthur B. Heeb, a very promising 
graduate of our Divinity School, is minister of a good 
but small church that holds its services in a very pleasant 
club-room occupied during the week by a women’s society. 
He too has plans of missionary effort, having appre- 
ciative eyes on Modesto. Mr. Heeb is very active in 
charitable work, being the especial guide and friend of 
the Associated Charities. ; 

Our church at Woodland is this year without a settled 
minister, but it is not dead nor quite asleep. The people 
were misled into overbuilding, and are working out of 
debt. A recent letter from one of the faithful women 
says they are hopeful. They are holding lay services. 

At Fresno, Rev. Christopher Ruess is taking hold with 
vigor, and getting results. He is a believer in publicity, 
and circularizes freely. His congregations steadily in- 
crease, and the Sunday-school is also growing. He 
preaches in the evening at Hanford, and has a vision of 
his church as a centre from which the gospel of the liberal 
faith shall radiate through the Great Valley. 
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Of the churches in Southern California I continue to 
hear good accounts. At Los Angeles Mr. Hodgin plans 
broadly and goes steadily on, preaching sensibly on 
matters of real significance, and interesting and inspiring 
good congregations .with a large representation of men. 

Mr. Watry divides himself with absolute impartiality 
between Santa Ana and Long Beach. Sunday afternoon 
to Thursday noon he spends at Long Beach. He then 
goes to his home at Santa Ana. While each church 
ought to enjoy a whole minister it is no doubt better to 
have half a good one than the whole of a poor one. 

Mr. Jones of Pomona was one of the Southern Cali- 
fornia group that enjoyed the General Conference. Red- 
lands still enjoys the ministration of Rev. David M. 
Kirkpatrick, which ought to be of augmented power, 
since he has lately added a better half. 

Hemet, our youngest, we fondly cherish, and rejoice at 
its precosity. Last spring it hired a piano, with an 
option to purchase. It lately concluded to pay for it. 
The community of fourteen hundred people and fifteen 
churches was introduced to the novelty of a rummage 
sale. They made $116, and their piano is paidfor. They 
are so happy over it that they are to have a thanksgiving 
jubilee dinner, free to all members. 

We never feel concerned over Oregon churches, for the 
Portland church is so splendid a sample of reliability. 
It has a valuable piece of property surrounded by busi- 
ness blocks, but more valuable is the standing of the so- 
ciety and the record of usefulness that it has established. 
Rev. Edward Day seems to fit Eugene, and Rev. Richard 
Tischer labors energetically at Salem, where conditions 
are not always encouraging. At Hood River Mr. Mac- 
Donald has a hard row to hoe,—community small and 
money scarce,—but he stays by and works while he 
waits. 

Washington west of the Mountains has three churches. 
At Seattle, Rev. J. D. O. Powers has one of the most 
popular of Unitarian churches. He seems to attract 
more different kinds of people than usually unite in a 
church. He is sympathetic and friendly, and people like 
to hear him. 

Five miles from his church, Rev. Dr. John C. Perkins 
is nurturing a strong plant on the borders of the Wash- 
ington University. It seems full of promise. The at- 
tractive building nearing completion will be ready to 
dedicate about Christmas, and it is very earnestly de- 
sired that it shall be free of debt. The people of the 
church have contributed generously, and they deserve 
sympathetic co-operation. 

Up at Bellingham, Rev. Fred Alban Weil is doing fine 
pioneering work, and making our name respected by 
those who come in contact with him. He is active both 
in and around Bellingham, and reaches far through 
favorable privilege of the press. 

At Victoria and Vancouver we have not full responsi- 
bility, but are glad to co-operate with our British breth- 
ren. Fears were entertained that with Mr. Speight’s 
withdrawal services might be discontinued, but Rev. 
Walter G. Letham, a young Canadian, has taken up the 
work, and it is expected that it will go steadily forward. 

This Pacific Coast field is important, and the responsi- 
bility of cultivation is great. It is no easy task to con- 
vince the indifferent and to arouse the apathetic. There 
is a surprisingly large number of people who seem to have 
no realization whatever of what is really the greatest 
need of their lives, but the torch-bearer must not yield 
his office. The greater the darkness, the greater the need. 
Let not the East weary of well doing. Let us work with 


courage, for the promise is to those who faint not. 
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Current Topics. 


NATIONAL defence, plans for the upbuilding of an 
American merchant marine, the Mexican situation, and 
the problem presented by the division of sentiment on 
the great war and its issues as they apply to this coun- 
try, were among the vital subjects submitted to the con- 
sideration of Congress in the President’s message which 
Mr. Wilson read last Tuesday. On none of these national 
issues, as was indicated by the preliminary discussion, 
is Opinion so widely divided as on the question of pre- 
paredness, put into concrete form by the administration’s 
proposal for the creation of an army numbering more 
than half. a million men of various categories of service. 
A notable sidelight on the trend of events, however, is 
furnished by the tone of the daily press, which appears 
to be taking, on the whole, a decided stand for the passage 
of legislation making possible the mustering under the 
colors, in case of necessity, of an adequate body of soldiers, 
thoroughly trained and completely equipped with the 
latest and most effective weapons of war. 


a 


ONE of the most significant incidents of the week was 
the decision by the administration, acting through the 
Department of State, that Capt. Boy-Ed, naval attaché, 
and Capt. von Papen, military attaché, of the German 
embassy at Washington, were no longer acceptable as 
representatives of the German Government, and the 
presentation of a request for their recall by their Govern- 
ment. Among the charges made against the two officials 
are that they have taken part in the campaign for the 
crippling of ammunition plants by the promotion of 
strikes; that they have acted in other ways contrary to 
the laws and the legitimate interests of the country to 
which they are accredited; and the suggestion has been 
made in various quarters that they had even figured in 
an attempt to promote a counter-revolution against 
Carranza as a means of embarrassing the Government of 
the United States. The State Department, in its ex- 
planation of the action against the attachés, confined 
itself to the diplomatic formula that they were no longer 
acceptable. 


wt 


To the Foreign Office at Berlin the rejection of the 
two diplomats evidently came as an unpleasant surprise. 
It was intimated in news despatches from the German 
capital last Monday that Germany would not be content 
with a simple acquiescence in the desire of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, but that a request would be made 
for an explanation from Washington as to the detailed 
reasons for the rejection of the attachés. This action 
was contemplated in view of the special circumstances 
under which the recall of Boy-Ed and von Papen was 

requested, at a time when they are under accusations in 
the public press of direct or indirect participation in 
various practices bordering upon criminality or actually 
criminal, such as the blowing up of ammunition plants 
engaged in the manufacture of supplies for the Allies. 
In this same connection, it is understood in Washington, 
proceedings of one kind or another are to be undertaken 
against other diplomatic or consular representatives, in- 
cluding Baron Zwiedinek, chargé d’affaires of the Austro- 
Hungarian embassy, and several Austrian consuls-general 
and vice-consuls. . 

. a . 

‘Tuer determination of the Great Powers of the Quad- 
ruple Entente to continue the war until the purposes of 

their alliance shall have been accomplished, was indi- 


cated afresh at the beginning of the week by the publica- 
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tion of a pledge signed by them in which each Govern- 
ment promises to refrain from accepting a separate peace 
with the enemy. ‘The adherence of Italy to this agree- 
ment was preceded by the announcement, before the 
Chamber of Deputies at Rome, that Italy would con- 
tinue to aid Serbia, but that this aid would take the 
form of supplies. The restriction of Italy’s action to 
that scope is understood to be the outcome of a convic- 
tion in Paris, London, and Petrograd, that the interven- 
tion of Italian troops in the Balkans would arouse mis- 
givings in Greece, and even among the remnant of the 
Serbians, on account of the clash of interests between 
Serbia and Greece on the one hand and Italy on the 
other. Therefore, the burden of the military operations 
against Bulgaria and the Austro-German forces in the 
Balkans will continue to be borne by the British and 
the French, with the French furnishing the greater quota 
of troops. 
ws 


THE preparations for a Russian campaign on a large 
scale against Bulgaria is one of the interesting features 
of the tragic situation in the Balkans. Roumania at 
the beginning of the week was reported to be taking 
measures which were interpreted to presage her entrance 
into the war. Whether these measures were being taken 
in concert with Russia and were the prelude to the ad- 
mission of Russian troops through Roumanian territory 
on their way to attack Bulgaria was the significant 
question of the day. It was evident that the German 
general staff, in co-operation with Bulgaria, was taking 
steps to guard against an invasion of country by Russia 
across the Danube. It was reported, for example, that 
the Bulgarian garrisons of Rustchuk and other cities of 
the Danube were being reinforced by German troops; 
that Turkish divisions were being concentrated at Varna 
and Bourgas, on the Black Sea, to repel Russian attacks. 
The military plans of the Russian general staff on the 
Roumanian border included the massing of large bodies 
of troops, as if the question of Roumania’s willingness to 
give the Russians the right of way across her territory 
had already been answered affirmatively. 


ws 


In the mean while, the operations which the Allies have 
been conducting against Bulgaria were beinz continued 
at the beginning of the week without evidences of much 
progress against the defenders. The landing of troops 
and supplies on a large scale from England and France 
continued without interruption at Salonica, the Greek 
port which Greece has practically handed over to the 
use of the Allies in the prosecution of their Balkan cam- 
paign. The assent of Greece to a further modification 
of the rules of neutrality in favor of the Allies was indi- 
cated by the arrival on Greek soil of Serbian soldiers 
retreating from the Bulgarians. These Serbians were 
not disarmed, nor were they interned. The failure of 
Greece to apply the rules of warfare provided by inter- 
national law for such circumstances was taken to mean 
that Greece had consented to the use of her soil for 
actual military operations by belligerent nations. Des- 
patches from Berlin indicate that the Germans and 
Bulgarians will be permitted to pursue Serbian detach- 
ments across the Greek border. 


Js 


Monastir, the last remaining city of any size in Serbian 
Macedonia, was occupied by the Austrians last week, 
and the Austrian flag was raised over its public buildings, 
although the Bulgarians were within rifle-shot of the 
place. The occupation of the city by the Austrians, 
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and not by the Bulgarians, who had surrounded it in 
force, gives color to the announcement made recently in 
Berlin, from semi-official sources, that a secret treaty 
had been concluded between Greece and Bulgaria, and 
that under the provisions of this treaty the Bulgarians 
would refrain from seizing Monastir and the district 
immediately surrounding it, to which Greece has laid 
claim. Another clause of this treaty, as explained by 
the Overseas News Service, the semi-official German 
Bureau, binds Greece to the maintenance of her neutral- 
ity during the war. No official confirmation of the exist- 
ence of such a treaty has been made at Athens, Sofia, or 
Berlin; but the acceptance of such an agreement as a 
fact would go far in the direction of explaining the re- 
fusal of Greece to enter the war against the Central 


Powers and Bulgaria, despite the commercial and politi-_ 


cal pressure which has been exerted at Athens from ex- 
ternal as well as internal forces. 


Brevities. 


A too complicated symbolism defeats its own purpose. 


The great war may come to an end at any time after the 
winter is over, but peace will not come for many a weary 
day; fierce hatreds take a long time to die. 


There is not, and cannot be, a spot or place in all the 
universe where, a human being present, love and law 
would not reign as real and insistent as the pull of gravity 
or a throb of electric energy. 


Perhaps the most surprising experience of advancing 
years, not to be understood until one comes to it, is the 
way in which past troubles and disappointments find 
their proper place and disclose their recompenses. ‘The 
angles of our strife inevitably round slowly into calm. 


The straightest road to unhappiness is through self- 
pity. To think much of one’s self at all is dangerous, 
whether the one is inclined to exaggerate or to under- 
estimate his deserving. Christians could never have 
lived a Christian life if they had in sober truth made 
the saving of their own souls the most important thing 
in the universe. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The General: Conference: 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I have waited until three months have passed since 
the visit of the General Conference to the Pacific Coast 
before expressing my feelings about it, which I am sure 
are also those of a great many more. You good people 
who took the time and underwent the exertion and ex- 
pense of crossing the continent to attend the Confer- 
ence cannot easily appreciate how much it meant to us, 
nor how much good it did and is still doing us. As I 
sat in some of the larger sessions and looked about me I 
could see here and there faces of people whom I know in 
small and remote parishes here, who had hitherto been 
timid and unconfident about their cause, but who now 
saw themselves swallowed up in a larger and more dis- 
tinguished company of their own faith than their wildest 
dreams had ever pictured. ‘They were visibly swelling 
with pride in their church, their faces were wreathed in 
smiles of satisfaction, and they went back home, I am 
sure, to be more devoted than ever to what they had 
now for the first time seen demonstrated as a great and 
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well-poised movement. I myself throughout the whole 
of the Conference felt enlarged by a sense of perpetual 
exhilaration, which was no mere transient emotion due 
to crowd psychology, for it has not yet wholly passed 
away. Our ministers felt the inspiring touch of a larger 
fellowship; and our lay-workers were stirred up to work 
more zealously than ever. A new sense of belonging to 
a nation-wide fellowship, and a new accession of confi- 
dence in the greatness of our cause and its future,—these 


. are what you brought many of us, not as a passing senti- 


ment, but as an enduring conviction; and for this we 
thank you in our hearts more than we know how to ex- 
press in words. Now that it has been demonstrated that 
the thing can be done, and that the pilgrims from the 
East gained (so they assured us), as well as gave, great 
inspiration, we hope that the great Pilgrimage will be 
written down as something to be repeated, on, even a 
larger scale, and with even larger results; and that when 
a convenient opportunity offers, the General Conference 
will look forward to coming to us again, either to Seattle, 
or Los Angeles, or Portland, or to San Francisco, where 
it may always be sure of a warm welcome. 


Earrt M. Wi1LBur. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


Cosmopolitanism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


You cite with approval Lord Cromer’s phrase “tepid 
cosmopolitanism.” It is proper in certain quarters to 
sneer at cosmopolitanism and to extol a purely national 
patriotism as an unmixed good. With a certain school 
in Britain the former has always been disliked. The 
late Right Hon. George E. Wyndham, for example, de- 
livered a memorable rectorial address on ‘‘The State,” 
in which his main thesis was that cosmopolitanism spelled 
decay. In this he followed the tradition of his party. 

But let us remember that cosmopolitanism means 
human brotherhood. It is not necessarily tepid. It is 
more often perfervid and sincere. It prefers internation- 
alism to nationalism, and a world patriotism to a purely 
local patriotism. What is there, indeed, so petulant, so 
inflammable, so quarrelsome, so devisive as the nation- 
alisms and patriotisms of the day? Granted that they do 
service against the oppression of Napoleons and Kaisers, 
are they a summum bonum? I think not. Burns and 
Tennyson had the larger vision, as also had certain writers 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. 


R. STANLEY WEIR. 
MontTREAL, CAN. 


An Emergency Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The undersigned desire to call to the attention of the 
Unitarian churches the inadequacy of the existing pro- 
vision for our aged and invalid ministers, and for their 
widows and dependent children. We have, it is true, 
our relief and pension funds, to meet the varying needs 
of our ministers. Information concerning these funds 
was published last spring in “A Statement concerning 
the Relief and Pension Funds available for Unitarian 
Ministers and their Widows,’’ which was sent to all our 
ministers and churches, additional copies of which may 
be had on application. ‘These funds are administered 
by careful and responsible men, who avoid overlapping, 


and make the money at their command go as far as pos- — aA 


sible. There are, however, a good many cases in whi 
lack of money prevents any prompt or adequate actio 
We are particularly deficient in funds available for 
widows and dependent children of our ministers. : 
4 Ss ried 
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was shown in the Report on the Salaries of Unitarian 
Ministers, read at the General Conference in San Fran- 
cisco last August, it is practically impossible for a married 
minister to save anything out of the very meagre salary 
he receives. Such a minister, dying young or in middle 
life, often leaves his widow nearly penniless, perhaps 
with young children to rear. ‘These widows, who have 
helped their husbands to minister to our churches, are 
morally entitled to assistance, at least while their chil- 
dren are young. Such cases come again and again to 
the Society for Ministerial Relief, but the Society’s in- 
come available for such applicants amounts to but little 
over $600 a year, already assigned in small grants to 
beneficiaries, scattered from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
who cannot be cut off for the benefit of new applicants. 
Just at the present time there is especial need for an 
enlargement of the funds of the Society available for 
these widows and children of ministers, to enable the 
Society properly to care for certain urgent applications 
now before it. The sons and daughters of our older 
ministers, who have themselves prospered, or persons who 
recognize their debt to some devoted minister, are asked 
to contribute toward this need, either making a con- 
tribution for current use or an addition to the permanent 
funds of the Society. We suggest that there could be 
few better memorials of an honored minister than a 
fund bearing his name, the income of which should be 
used to meet these pressing needs. 

Contributions may be sent to any of the undersigned, 
and will be used for the Emergency Fund unless the 
donor specifies that they are to be treated as permanent 
additions to the endowment fund. 

(Signed) 

James DE NoRMANDIE, President. 
CHARLES F. DOLE, ae ; 
Hines Gi peony i Vice-Presidents. 
HENRY WILDER Foote, Secretary, 

22 Highland Street, Cambridge. 
STEPHEN W. PHILLips, Treasurer, 

10 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


World Religion. 


To the.Editor of the Christian Register:— 

In a late issue of the Register is a paragraph to the 
effect that, were Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, and 
Buddhists ‘‘compelled”” to worship together, “a service 
might be compiled that would edify all and offend none.” 

The “Assemblies of World-Religion” that I began 
among members of Oxford University in 1911 and 
resumed among members of Harvard University in 1915 
may indicate that the affirmed possibility has been an 
actuality during the past five years, and that without 
any one being ‘‘compelled,”’ but of glad free will on the 
part of all. 

The two volumes called ‘Sacred Scriptures of World- 
Religion” and ‘“Hymns and Prayers of World-Religion””— 
which by the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie I published and distributed to the best-known 
cosmopolitan scholars and workers all over the world— 
have been used to the “edification” of all and the 
“offence” of none. ‘There have been in my Assemblies 
from time to time, Confucians, Shintoists, Zoroastrians, 
Vedantists, Brahmins, and Oriental Theosophists, as well 
as those named in your paragraph. As no bigot put in 
an appearance, and whosoever came was truly intelli- 

gent and truly cosmopolitan in spirit, we experienced 


_ nothing but harmony and joy in all the Assemblies. 


MaArtIN K. SCHERMERHORN. 
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Full Circle. 


God of the granite and the rose! 

Soul of the sparrow and the bee! 

The mighty tide of being flows 

Through countless channels, Lord, to thee; 
It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs, 

Till from Creation’s radiant towers, 

Its glory flames in stars and suns. 


O ye who sit and gaze on life 

With folded hands and fettered will, 

Who only see amid the strife 

The dark supremacy of ill— 

Know that, like birds and streams and flowers, 
The life that moves you is divine; 

Nor time, nor space, nor human powers, 

Your God-like spirit can confine. 


Man shall change as doth the rose; 
The evening light, the closing year, 
Shall sink into a sweet repose, 

To waken in a happier sphere,— 

Shall fall, as falls the harvest grain, 
The ripened ears of golden corn, 
Which yields its life, that yet again 
Through ceaseless change it be reborn. 


God of the granite and the rose! 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee! 
The mighty tide of being flows 
Through all thy creatures back to thee. 
Thus round and round the circle runs, 
A mighty sea, without a shore, 
While men and angels, stars and suns, 
Unite to praise thee evermore. 
—Lizzie Doten. 


A Letter from London. 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


We Londoners are either a very unimaginative people 
or a very brave one. Perhaps neither less imaginative 
nor brave than other nations, it being merely a question 
of being put to the proof, but, knowing Zeppelins are 
liable to visit us upon any reasonably fine night, know- 
ing also from experience what they can do when they 
do come, so far from hiding in tube or cellar we troop 
into the streets regardless of advice or safety, regardless 
also of falling fragments from our own shells, so absorbed 
in the spectacular aspect of the display as to be blind 
to all else. 

I am as silly as the rest. The sound of guns suddenly 
barking out there in the darkness, full of menace and 
the mystery of a new experience, is sufficiently inspiring to 
stir the most sluggard blood. Knowing what they mean, 
that the helter-skelter crackle of them is no idle exhibi- 
tion, nor ornamental salute, but real business, the sound 
takes on an ominous significance quite wanting in the 
blessed days of peace. They may be the same guns we 
have heard a hundred times before, probably are; but 
the undercurrent of threat, the knowledge that the mes- 
sengers of death are abroad in the night, gives them a 
new meaning, offering an irresistible lure to the passion 
for adventure that lies deep down in English blood. 
Anyway, it is lure enough for me; and when I first 
heard it, in spite of common sense and all the axioms of 
wiseacres, it brought me running into the street with the 
rest, just in time to catch sight of the tail of what ap- 
peared to be a silver cigar, high, high up in the indigo 
vault above, disappear over the trees in a churchyard 
opposite, and vanish before I had grasped the fact it was 
really a Zeppelin. No bombs had’ fallen in our neighbor- 
hood, and I found myself one of a knot of interested and 
perfectly calm spectators to whom that one touch of 
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Zeppelin had made the whole world kin. The panic 
so derisively alluded to by German newspapers was 
nowhere to be found,—the few people who may have 
been out of sight in neighboring cellars had taken it 
with them; it was certainly not in the streets! 

The Zeppelin having disappeared over the treetops, 
I was at liberty to notice my surroundings. Ordinary 
convention was for the moment dead,—every one talked 
to every one else as though the friend of years; and so 
interested were we all in the situation that it was some 
time before the eccentricities of apparel that at other 
times might have been mistaken for the crystallization 
of a nightmare forced themselves upon one’s notice. 
Two long plaits of hair surmounted by a coquettish 
boudoir-cap occupied my immediate foreground; a pink 
silk dressing-gown swept the pavement on my left; 
pajamas, slippers, coats, hastily flung over the sketchiest 
foundation,—all testified to the general anxiety to see 
what was passing, to be “‘in the movement,” whatever it 
might be. I carried on an intimate conversation for 
some minutes with a man I had never seen previously, 
before noticing he was dressed in an eider-down; and a 
belated couple appeared in dressing-gowns, raid-bags 
over one arm, asphyxiating-gas respirators over the 
other, and a little dog between them, its respirator 
already affixed. They were the only respirators I saw. 
There were raid-bags in plenty, a wise precaution, in case 
of fire, against the possible loss of valuable papers and 
jewelry; but, whatever preparations had been made 
against poisonous gases, at the only sort of crisis at 
which they might have been supposed to be useful it 
seemed the rule to forget them. As a matter of fact, 
I have since been told by a good authority that it would 
be impossible to project poisonous gases through bombs 
dropped from a height and released by detonation. 
They would defeat their own ends. 

There were fires in the city that night; nothing really 
serious, or doing damage to buildings of vital importance, 
but for a short time making a sufficient flare to dye 
the sky orange and red for a considerable radius. The 
incendiary bombs, destined, we may presume, for some 
of London’s landmarks, succeeded only in setting alight 
some buildings of minor commercial importance. Track- 
ing them by the flare in the sky (the fires were situated 
close together), I walked along the Embankment till they 
came into full view, and a very fine spectacle they made. 
I inquired of a policeman on the way where the fire was, 
but, having, I suppose, been given orders to supply the 
public with no information, with the tawny glow from 
the sky overhead lighting up his features, he peered 
about on the ground round him and muttered, “‘Js there 
a fire?’”’ and with a laugh I passed on. 

That tiny section taken by itself might almost have 
justified the ‘London in flames” report of our enemies, 
but in our vast city it was truly but a pin-prick. Re- 
flected in the river, the riot of red and orange with the 
intervening bridges cast into dark relief and outlined in 
gold was a sight never to be forgotten, drawing into the 
streets crowds of people,—soldiers strolled with girls on 
their arms; men, women, and children, risen from their 
beds to see the sight, walked in orderly groups, their 
faces turned toward that spot of incandescent brilliance,— 
all calm, interested, and entirely innocent of the much- 
talked-of panic. I heard a man near me comparing it 
to the Tooley Street fire of long years ago, but that, from 
his account, had been a more serious affair and a grander 
sight, quantities of oil pouring from warehouses aflame, 
and scattering, burning, over the river’s surface. 

My second Zeppelin experience was not self-sought. 
I happened to be with a friend in one of London’s most 
crowded thoroughfares at half-past nine in the evening, 
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never thinking of Zeppelins (very few of us think of 
them when they are not there), my attention arrested, 
in fact, by the beauty of London at night. The day of 
electric light and flaming shop-windows was suffering 
eclipse and for thesmoment nature had a chance. The 
streets were very beautiful with the loom of high build- 
ings, dark against the sky, the night mists veiling even 
the near distance in mystery, punctuated here and there 
by shaded lamps, and peopled with blots of dark shadow 
that grew richer and deeper as they resolved themselves, 
on nearer approach, into men or vehicles. One is aware 
of a moon these days, and stars, and of the glorious 
planet Jupiter, that has hung like a lamp over us for 
many months. Londoners are apt to forget there are 
such things as moon and stars, or planets, and I heard 
a woman in a motor-bus ask if Jupiter was a bomb. I 
find, however, that people who have had narrow escapes 
of being run over in the dark are more apt to dwell on the 
inconveniences than the beauty of it! 

As we waited, my friend and I, the darkness was 
rudely riven, and the crackle of guns, sharp, menacing, 
broke out all around us. From every direction they 
seemed to come, ourselves the centre, flashing the street 
into momentary illumination, and bringing every one to 
a standstill in mute expectation. 

There right overhead was the Zeppelin, a long gleaming 
pencil of silver light, thousands of feet up, so directly 
overhead one almost fell backward in watching it. We 
all just stood there and waited for the bomb we knew 
must come. 

A woman near me caught her breath; a girl or two 
clung to the khaki sleeves beside them; some one said, 
‘“There’s the Zepp at last!””—otherwise I think no one 
within our hearing spoke during that one breathless 
moment of expectation. I noticed one or two, with the 
instinct of self-preservation that does not stop to think, 
slip silently under a shop awning, and a woman behind 
me put up an umbrella—and very quietly put it down 
again! My own instinct was to shield my eyes, but it 
was obviously impossible to do so and watch the Zeppe- 
lin at the same time. 

Two bombs fell out of sight round the corner of some 
high buildings; we heard them, but they sounded curi- 
ously far away, the report dulled by the intervening 
masonry. ‘The guns made far more noise. The Zeppelin 
then turned and disappeared toward the river; the crowd 
burst into talk, a woman laughed rather hysterically, 
and a girl of sixteen or seventeen started screaming, now 
that it was all over. She darted about trying to hide 
behind our skirts, and I was about to offer some soothing 
expressions of reassurance when a stalwart figure in 
khaki undertook the office, and, thinking that might 
possibly be the idea, I desisted. 

It is curious, with regard to shape and distance, what 
a variety of impressions the Zeppelin conveys. Some 
describe it as a luminous pencil or rolling-pin, a cigar 
two inches long, a log of wood six inches long, a torpedo. 
The torpedo or cigar, to my mind, describes it best, 
with an apparent length of from two to two and a half 
inches. All agree in the silvery appearance—a luminosity 
much the same as the moon seen in the daylight. During 
the first raid one of them hung for some time over the 
river, three searchlights focussed upon it, to its evident 
discomfiture. Turn as it would the searchlights followed 
ruthlessly, exposing it as a target for shells which 
Ke that occasion seemed to be exploding short of the 
mark. 


_ But it must not be imagined that this attitude of in- 
terest and adventure when the death-bird is actually — 


over our heads in any way lessens the horror we all feel 


at heart. This terror that flies by night dealing death 
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to women and little children never does damage of 
sufficient military importance to justify the slaughter of 

these innocents. Horror we feel for a military power 
that is not above such methods, but panic—except 
among a few maid-servants who would flee from their 
own shadows—no! The English are not panicky, as a 
nation. There we have the qualités de nos défauts, 
to reverse the adage. It might be well if in some direc- 
tions we were a little more so, and we then should not 
allow an enemy to prepare for forty years and expect to 
catch him in a fortnight. 

LonpDon, ENGLAND. 


On the Patriotism of New Americans. 


RISTO LAPPALA. 


Certain recent discussions prompted by the world war 
regarding the status of the foreign-born people in America 
are written in such an arrogant spirit as to awaken some 
grave apprehensions. We Americans who are of European 
descent are told that if we do not like America as it is 
made to order by certain manufacturers of public opinion 
we had better pack our trunks and leave. We are 
asked whether we are ready to fight against our former 
countrymen, and whether we are willing to silence for- 
ever our sympathies for the land of our birth. If not, 
we are informed that we ought to leave the shores of 
America for good. 

In hearing or reading remarks of this nature it is hard 
to keep one’s self-control. We are forced to ask: Where 
is the America we used to know? Where is the America 
of fraternal spirit, political freedom, and equality of op- 
portunity? 

There is one comforting thought left. It seems to us 
that this swelling tide of racial prejudice is a surface 
phenomenon rather a than fundamental attitude of the 
American mind. We are assured that the undercurrent 
of American thought still runs in the old noble channels. 
The fact, however, remains, that an unfortunate confu- 
sion of sentiment exists. 

In discussing the immigrant problem in America we 
are dealing with facts, not with theories. One of the facts 
often ignored is the psychology of racial assimilation. 
Amalgamation does not happen easily, and never by com- 
pulsion. The adaptation to new environment, physical 
- and mental, takes place slowly in the average immigrant. 
There is no hothouse process which can hasten it. Un- 
due haste in Americanization ought not to be en- 
couraged. The best thing America can do for the new 
Americans—I prefer this designation to “‘foreigner” or 
“immigrant’’—is to surround them with good influences, 
political, social, and educational, and the rest will take 
care of itself in the course of time. 

Is it not unwise, if not cruel, to ask us new Americans 
to denounce or renounce our sympathies with the people 
from whom we are sprung? Hitherto sympathy has been 
considered one of the noblest impulses of human nature, 
to be developed rather than to be suppressed. We 
think the so-called ‘‘hyphenated American” is a strength 
rather than a weakness in American life. In the heart 
of America all the elements of mankind are pulsating. 
This nation ought to feel brotherly sympathy toward 
every nationality in the world, even when necessities 
compel firmness toward them as erring or weaker brothers. 
Racial prejudices often relapse into an intolerance which 
verishes a nation materially and spiritually. 

e various racial elements are the mosaic from 
. the new American nation will be built. Let all 
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freely contribute the best they can offer on the altar of 
American civilization. "The German-Americans have had 
severe training in submission to duty, in untiring in- 
dustry, and in the moral values of the esthetic culture of 
their fatherland. Those characteristics have valuable 
lessons for all of us. The Scandinavians bring here the 
daring spirit of adventure which prevents our national 
life from stagnating. The Finns are a highly individual- 
ized nationality, and their unflagging energy and per- 
severance are invaluable in a pioneer life. ‘The fighting 
spirit of the Irishmen, the romanticism of the French- 
men, the sombre but powerful imagination of the Russians, 
the melodious and dreamy mind of the Italians,—to 
mention only a few types,—all enrich the national spirit 
of America. 

The law of the universe seems to be everywhere dif- 
ferentiation with integration. Why should we demand 
uniformity in the composite American nation? A unity 
of national spirit can exist with variety of manifestation. 

Let us beware of the illusion of race superiority, which 
is defined by a Venetian traveller of the sixteenth century, 
who wrote, “The Englishmen love themselves and 
everything which belongs to them; they believe that 
there are no other human beings but they, and no other 
world but England.” In reality there is only one superior 
race and that is the race of cultured people. It is of world- 
wide extraction and range. 

Culture has been defined by Matthew Arnold as “get- 
ting into contact with the best that has been said and 
thought in the world.’ If Americans really want to 
help the incoming millions they ought to stop considering 
them as means of exploitation or as a commodity and 
think of them as representatives of humanity in whose 
hearts the divine spark is latent and needs only arousing. 
Is it not the duty of America to open the gates of op- 
portunity wide, that the new national elements may “get 
into contact with the best that has been said and thought” 
in this country? ‘Then you may be sure that in the hour 
of need there will be no lack of patriots among the so- 
called “hyphenated Americans.” 

VIRGINIA, MINN. 


To Unitarians.* 


J. RANDOLPH COOLIDGE, JR. 


It is an auspicious day that witnesses the laying of 
the corner-stone of a church of our liberal faith, for 
ours is a communion intolerant of hierarchical organiza- 
tion, indifferent to mere increase of numbers, unre- 
sponsive to the challenges of dogmatism or agnosticism, 
a church neither militant nor triumphant, but inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, and vitalized by unity of spirit, the 
bond of peace, and righteousness of life. ‘That such a 
body of separatists should lay little stress upon doctrine 
and much upon conduct is natural, that its individual 
members should unhesitatingly answer yes to the age- 
long question, ““Am I my brother’s keeper?’ is logical, 
and that personal salvation, whatever its nature, should 
be purely incidental and secondary to social salvation is 
fundamental, with those who as disciples of Christ and 
in the freedom of truth unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man. 

Nor is it easy to deny that Unitarians of to-day will 
emphasize justice tather than charity, service rather 
than piety, tolerance rather than faith, and humanity 
rather than divinity. We are open-minded, fair-minded, 
but worldly-minded; our intelligence is alert, but our 
vision is uncertain. We are spiritually torpid; our in- 


a 
*Spoken at the laying of the corncr-stone of the Second Unitarian Church in Brook- 
line on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 25, 1915. 
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most selves, our spirits, are indeed shadowy in a world 
of shadows. 

Else why the sad lack of interpretation of the spiritual 
significance of a world crisis? Why the scarcity of such 
prayer in time of war as the noble appeal now uttered 
week after week in King’s Chapel? Why the phenomenon 
that a study of the drama of the spiritual life by a scholarly 
and high-minded Unitarian woman should be unique 
both as to matter and treatment? Why the fewness 
of good modern hymns and the unmusical character 
of much of our church music? Let us acknowledge that 
our curiosity is surfeited, that our sympathies are well 
nourished, but our spirits starved. 

Let us dedicate the House of God whose corner-stone 
is laid to-day to Christian fellowship and human brother- 
hood, but also and especially and most solemnly to the 
worship of God,—congregational and individual wor- 
ship,—prayer, praise, and meditation. 

I can but think that we are less likely to find the Lord 
in the whirlwind than in the still, small voice, better 
able to breathe that prayer which is the soul’s sincere 
desire, and to enter these gates with thanksgiving, these 
courts with praise, if fortified by the need of a sanctu- 
ary rather than of a meeting-house. The meeting-house 
is indeed our inheritance from a God-fearing ancestry, 
but I sometimes wish that the fear of God, which in 
modern terms may be called the sense of dependence 
and of accountability, had not so nearly evaporated from 
our comfortable latter-day faith. Not only is that fear 
the beginning of wisdom, but the exultant cry, ‘Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him,’’ voices the purest 
idealism,—beyond all sense of duty to self or friends 
or country. 

Let us erect here, then, a place of worship that shall 
hold out to every human heart the constant prospect of 
communion with God, renewal of a right spirit, the 
insight of faith, the vision of the perfect and the in- 
finite, that are assured to those that build the Taber- 
nacle of the Lord and are bidden to break bread at His 
table. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 


Contending For and With the Faith. 


HENRY T. SECRIST. 


Even if the older form of religious controversy has 
gone, and we are glad that it has, it does not at all follow 
that there is nothing more to be said and done to clear 
out the way for truth. If our liberal ideas are held up 
to ridicule, we ought to be willing to speak the brave 
word in their defence even if there is a certain element of 
controversy involved; and if falsehoods about our doc- 
trines are deliberately set forth to believing listeners, it 
is somebody’s plain duty to make corrections. ‘Truth 
has still a claim upon us, and if some come forth asking 
for a way to faith or if we know, without their asking, 
that this is their need, what right have we to withhold 
our message? Here is a need, and a need to-day, which 
is as pressing as any; and to meet it is distinctly a social 
and public service. It may even turn out to be a world 
service. 

Then, even when all element of controversy is absent, 
we should not retire in silence, as though we have nothing 
more to say. The ideas are to be kept before us who 
generally accept them. We are to acquaint ourselves 
more fully with them, and acquaintance will develop 
more interest. Because there may no longer be the 
same kind of controversy about the trinity or unity of 
God does not mean that we who hold to the unity shall 
let this mighty idea fall to one side as useless. There 
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are depths in the doctrine which are to be brought out, 
and inspirations for world friendships which are to be 
found there. ‘These old doctrines are so related to life 
with us that we should keep them constantly ready for 
service, working and worshipping with them, and not 
with weak substitutes for them. When the external 
controversy is over, then comes that very leisure in which 
we may go deeper into them and find the power they have. 

More important still is the working over of these doc- 
trines of God and man and immortality and the others 
so as to bring out from them the incentives for young 
and old to the clean and happy life. These motives 
must be found somewhere. Some of the old ones have 
gone. New ones must be found. Our religious ideas 
offer possibilities of this kind. Incentives and motives | 
and safeguards and comforts and inspirations are in them. ; 
But to realize them clearly means that these doctrines 
must be kept clear, held up, preached, studied, worked 
over, used. 

MEADVILLE, Pa. 


For Hours of Discouragement. 


The words ascribed to Jesus, ‘“‘I am not alone, because 
the Father is with me,” are true for every sincere soul, 
and the companionship of God makes every hard ex- 
perience tolerable. In the divine order there is com- 
pensation at last. 

Slowly even his Church apprehends the real spirit of 
Jesus and feebly prosecutes his real mission. Sometimes 
it seems as if the centuries were but one prolonged Passion 
Week, and Jesus still prays in Gethsemane or toils up new 
Calvaries “‘with the cross that turns not back,’ and 
those who in name are nearest to him sleep while he 
sorrows, or flee in dismay at sight of the cross. To bea 
Christian is heroic, but not easy. It is to be steadily in 
sympathy with Jesus, not only in his sufferings, but also 
in his aims and enterprise. It is to face with courageous 
and frank acceptance the discipline through which he 
passed and through which we must pass in order to 
understand him and become like him, and not shrink 
back from itin petulance or resentment. It isto walk with 
him by day and night, in silent hours of meditation and 
strenuous hours of labor. It is to confess his name by 
manifesting his spirit. It is sincerely and without osten- 
tation trying to shape our lives in accordance with his 
teaching. To be a Christian is to be in sympathy with 
Jesus, and, to the best of our knowledge in this con- 
fusing world and time, to be in sympathy with him is to 
be in sympathy with God.—Philip S. Moxom. 


Spiritual Life. 


Help thou thy brother’s boat across, and lo, thine own 
has reached the shore.—Persian Proverb. 
ws 


Those who bring sunshine into the lives of others can- 
not keep it from themselves.—J. M. Barrie. 


Sa 7 
"Tis always morning somewhere, and above a 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, ee. 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. w) 
ws 33 ’ ‘Se e 

Take life like a man. ‘Take it as though it was—as : 


it is—an earnest, vital, essential affair. ‘Take €- 
as though you were born to the task of perfor mir 


We coming. Take it as though it were a grand opportunity 


to achieve, to carry forward great and good schemes, 
to hold and to cheer a suffering, weary, it may be heart- 
broken brother.—Charles H. Spurgeon. 


- 


One of the most massive and enduring gratifications 
is the feeling of personal worth, ever afresh brought into 
consciousness by effectual action; and an idle life is 
balked of its hopes partly because it lacks this.—Herbert 
Spencer. i 

& 


No restlessness or discontent can change your lot. 
Others may have other circumstances surrounding them, 
but here are yours. You had better make up your mind 
to accept what you cannot alter. You can live a beau- 
tiful life in the midst of your present circumstances.— 
J. R. Miller, D.D. 

J 


The hero fears not that, if he withhold the avowal 
of a just and brave act, it will go unwitnessed and un- 
loved. One knows it—himself—and is pledged by it 
to sweetness of peace and to nobleness of aim, which 
will prove in the end a better proclamation of it than 
the relating of the incident —Emerson. 


Teaching Americanism in our Liberal Churches. 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


, I. 


Four springs have contributed to create the recent 
current of discussion respecting Americanism. They 
have consisted in four menaces to our national unity, 
four proofs of the incoherency of our national idealism. 
Before the shock of their emergence we had assumed that 
the spirit of our free Republic was conveyed to new- 
comers on our shores by intuition or revelation. We 
had taken it for granted that newly naturalized citizens 
were informed as to American history, government, and 
principles, by the mere fact that they lived among us 
and absorbed our atmosphere. Now we are awakening 
to the necessity of instructing the foreign born and bred 
in those political and ethical ideas for which the fathers 
of some of us fought and bled and died (or received pen- 
sions). For a long time we have trusted to the annual 
parade of the Volunteer Firemen on Decoration Day, 
and the flag salute taught in the public schools, to 
inculeate deep and abiding patriotism! On Memorial 
Day, to be sure, the foreign-born could have attended, 
as did Stephen Graham, the beautiful exercises of the 
veterans'in the cemeteries,—we naively trusted that they 
did so,—and we gave ourselves to the hubbub of holiday 
excursions. Perhaps we supposed also that the new- 
comers spent Independence Day in reading American 
history; but, on the contrary, they have more likely neg- 
lected American history for the delights of Luna Park 
and lockjaw. In fact, the less said about the negligence 
of those charged with the spiritual welfare of the masses, 
with respect to Americanism, the better, as the school- 
boy declared when told to write on Caligula. We have 
simply hoped to ‘‘muddle through”; riddling the cap- 
italist has been so much more picturesque than teaching 
the immigrant, that we preferred to help on the kingdom 
rather than to set forward the Republic. And we are 


As a good example of the sapient self-satisfaction of 
this culpably apathetic spirit, let me quote the words 
of a prominent social worker in a- New England State, 
who was asked what her society was doing for American- 
ism: “A code setting forth the proper uses of the flag, 
and the abuses which should be forbidden, has been 
published.” 

To quicken our sense of shortcoming, and, I hope, as 
an incentive to action, I wish to recount the causes of the 
present agitation for immigrant instruction in American- 
ism, and, after reviewing some of the agencies that exist 
for that purpose, to indicate the duty and the opportunity 
now before the Liberal church. 

(1) First, there was the outrageous propaganda of the 
I. W. W., and the indignities they offered our government 
and flag. To read that an immigrant revolutionist had 
trampled on “Old Glory” was exasperating. But had 
we ever taken any pains to teach him what ‘Old Glory” 
stands for, and why he should revere it? Anarchistic 
opinions against our government were openly expressed. 
How: many of those to whom they were directed knew 
the prerogative of the voter, and his individual responsi- 
bility in bringing about, through the honest and intelli- 
gent ballot, the reforms which meant much to him and 
his family? The I. W. W. outbreaks opened our eyes to 
the existence, in our great industrial centres, of elements 
avowedly unpatriotic, to whom the Constitution was. ‘“‘a 
scrap of paper.” 

(2) Others, accordingly, have been inclined to disap- 
prove the admission of such elements to our shores; and 
this brings us to the second of the causes for our present 
awakening: the debate concerning a restriction of immi- 
gration. Under Mr. Taft and Mr. Wilson, bills have 
been introduced looking toward the limitation of restric- 
tion of immigration on the basis of a literacy test. Both 
bills have been vetoed, but in the discussion it has trans- 
pired that the main objection to the admission of these 
millions of foreigners was (apart from the interests of 
organized labor) that foreigners remained foreigners even 
though years had passed since their coming over. They 
lived in colonies, retained their mother tongue, clung to 
the unsanitary, often immoral, habits of their European 
origin, and swamped our relief agencies. When by the 
pernicious activities of the: ward politician they finally 
became naturalized, they retained their archaic old- 
world ideas and were a dead weight on the progress of 
the new. Medizvalism had thus become attached, like 
an ulcer, to Americanism. Since, however, whether with 
or without wisdom, the literacy test (and therefore any 
feasible restriction) was rejected, and we are therefore 
thrown back upon the fortunate necessity of American- 
izing the immigrant, the problem has assumed another 
aspect. We are forced to undertake the raising of our 
standards of citizenship, to purify the atmosphere of our 
naturalization courts, and in every way must bestir our- 
selves to meet sodden medizvalism with alert aggressive 
Americanism. 

Parenthetically, liberalism has been worse than inert 
in seeking to interpret its religious ideals in terms of 
noblest patriotism. It is told of Charles G. Ames that 
he liked to attend the ceremony of administering the 
venerated freeman’s oath, and of Thomas W. Higginson 
that he always took off his hat when casting his ballot. 
These are examples the brighter because they are in sharp 
contrast with our average attitude. Many of our Uni- 
tarian clergy consider themselves quite superior to the 
appeals of a narrow patriotism; they are citizens of the 
world, giving their hearts’ allegiance only to the flag of 
humanity. Whatever may be the philosophic value of 
such sentiments, their practical value is very small. Our 
apathy with respect to civic idealism is notorious. One 
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instance is typical: a certain well-known professor in 
one of our theological schools recently electrified his class 
by angrily refusing to go to the polls when, late in the 
afternoon, a reminder of his negligence was sent him. 
The sanctity of the ballot is, in a republic, the sanctity 
of duty. 

(3) The third cause for the revival of interest in pa- 
triotic idealism consists in the contention of many, that 
the doctrine and methods of the Roman Catholic Church 
are undermining the principles of free, non-sectarian 
education and whole-souled republican allegiance. ‘The 
Middle West is occupied by a powerful movement, both 
among Protestants and free-thinkers, to oppose Roman 
Catholic influence in politics, the intrigues of the Knights 
of Columbus to control our civil service, and of the 
Jesuits to lay hands upon school funds and the freedom 
of the libraries. In Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Pittsburgh, this society, the Guardians of Liberty, with 
allied secret societies, has carried elections by the simple 
slogan ‘‘Americanism.” It is natural that they attribute 
much of the power of the Roman Catholic Church to 
the votes of ignorant, priest-driven immigrants. ‘Their 
enthusiasm in behalf of adequate civic education for the 
newcomers, in order to supplant obsolete superstitions 
by twentieth-century opinions, is a cardinal factor in the 
present movement. 

(4) What can we add but a fourth cause, in the peril 
brought so close to our doors by the revelation of hyphen- 
ism during the present war. From the words and meth- 
ods of many in this country, whether citizens or not, 
showing their sympathy with nations overseas, it is plain 
that our country has been to them a sort of Cave of 
Adullam, from which they would be glad to be released. 
The eruptions of papers in foreign tongues, vituperating 
our President, the departure of many ex-patriots to serve 
the mother-country, the threat that our American poli- 
tics are hereafter to be swayed by unneutral considera- 
tions, seem to indicate there has been a lack of fire under 
the melting-pot. The newcomer has not been reborn as 
an American. 

The four causes each point the finger toward one tite 
of action: an energetic, thorough, perdurable propaganda 
of Americanism; that is, instruction by every conceivable 
agency,—night-schools, classes at noon in the factories, 
lectures in social centres, newspaper articles, citizenship 
receptions. We are to teach the newcomers not only the 
heroic tales of the Revolution, and the dramatic story of 
Lincoln, but the devices of democratic government, the 
defects in local conditions, the necessity for civic integ- 
rity, the glory of municipal reforms that have swept 
vested interests from offices and cleansed franchises of 
the shame of loot. The old prepossessions of monarchi- 
cal government—that is, a hysterical tendency to acclaim 
the individual and to neglect principles, to enlarge upon 
martial efficiency and belittle republican philanthropy, 
education, industrial opportunity, and social equality— 
must be eradicated. ‘The newcomer must be saturated 
with the story of our country. He must learn its un- 
written traditions, must revere the uncoroneted nobility 
of its makers, must be taught to appreciate the privileges 
of religious freedom, must be kindled with a desire to 
participate constructively in the creation of a fairer, 
cleaner, wiser America. At present, how many of our 
co-voters, if not our compatriots, are like Knowlt Ho- 
heimer in the Spoon River Anthology, who is made to 
inquire, through the medium of the poet, the significance 
of the Angel and the words “Pro Patria’’ carved on his 
monument, “‘What do they mean, anyhow?”’ 

Do not suppose that this need has just been perceived. 
Many have grasped it, and many are the agencies in our 
great cities which have been striving to stem the tide of 
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inadvertent treason. ‘Their work, although unarticu- 


lated and inadequate, was nevertheless, in its prospects 
and projects, admirable; 


and for the sake of seeing the 
whole field clearly it will pay us to take an inventory of 
these various agencies. I have not been able to collect, 
to my own satisfaction, data respecting all the agencies 
of this kind in the country. The chief efforts, however, 
are being made in the Eastern States, since seventy per 
cent. of the immigrants locate in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New England. It is in the East, moreover, that one 
finds the greatest congestion in cities and possibly the 
most effective endeavors to segregation by race and creed 
and tongue. 

For the sake of convenience I shall classify the agencies 
working for civic intelligence, as follows: (1) govern- 
mental, state and municipal; (2) private organizations 
devoted implicitly to the guidance and instruction of the 
newcomers; (3) civic leagues, for the intensification of 
civic interest and municipal science. 

Under national auspices, three lines of activity are 
being developed which merit close attention. ‘The first 
is an attempt to make the Fourth of:July mean some- 
thing more to the newcomer than a holiday. ‘The idea 
of making it Americanization Day first emerged in Cleve- 
land, Ohio; by Salem, Mass., it was adopted with great 
enthusiasm the following year (1913); and with the en- 
trance of Commissioner of Immigration Frederick C. 
Howe it was projected as a means of arousing patriotic 
interest in New York City. ‘Taken in hand by a national 
Americanization Day committee the movement has this 
year (1915) been amazingly successful. Official recogni- 
tion was given it by the presence of President Wilson at 
the citizenship reception in Philadelphia on May 10; 
then the committee on immigration in New York City 
inaugurated a nation-wide campaign to introduce the 
idea into every American city. Mayors, churches, set- 
tlements, were instructed, and the response was beyond 
expectation. Not only were citizenship receptions held 
in hundreds of cities, but impetus was given to courses 
of lectures by vacation schools, movie lectures in railroad 
Young Men’s Christian Association buildings, special 
court sessions for the better convenience of those who 
desire citizenship papers. Hundreds of thousands of 
posters urging newcomers to learn English, to acquire 
citizenship, were distributed in railroad stations, mining- 
camps, and foreign colonies all over the country. So 
immediately successful has the idea proven that the 
committee for immigrants has undertaken the publica- 
tion of The Immigrants in America Review, under the 
editorship of Miss Frances A. Kellor, with offices at 20 
West 34th Street, New York City, a thoroughly substan- 
tial quarterly publication containing information regard- 
ing the enterprise thus happily launched. ‘The publica- 
tions of the committee include leaflets on naturalization, 
citizenship manuals, and a brief course in civics for 
foreigners learning English. 

Though this has become in a sense a privately man- 
aged institution, I have included it under the government 
heading because it owes its present vitality to Commis- 
sioner Howe. Passing to strictly official activities we 
shall inspect the plan of the Bureau of Education in 
Washington to provide for the proper schooling of all 
immigrant children, particularly in English. When we 
learn that eighty-five per cent. of the newcomers are from 
non-English-speaking countries, and reflect that there 
are in New York State at present 170,000 males of 
voting age, 368,000 of both sexes beyond school age, 
illiterates, the value of the new arrangement becomes 
obvious. ‘Through co-operation of the Bureau of E 
cation, which belongs to the Department the Int 
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children between the ages of five and sixteen copied from 
the manifest sheets submitted by the steamship com- 
panies and forwarded directly to the country or city 
superintendent of schools where the colonists decide to 
locate. ‘‘This,’”’ predicts Commissioner Claxton, “‘is to be 
the first step in the upbuilding of a domestic immigration 
policy.” 

Not only has the Bureau of Education made provision 
for the oversight of immigrant children, but it has also 
established a special agency in civic education, at the 
head of which is Mr. Arthur Dunn, for some years con- 
nected with the schools of Indianapolis in a similar ca- 
pacity. Mr. Dunn’s particular vocation is to introduce 
a broad conception of the importance of civics, not as a 
branch of the curriculum, but as a spirit, a purpose. 
The entire curriculum is to be pervaded with the thought 
of preparing the child for vigilant, polarized citizenship, 
not only as respects the ballot, but as concerns vocation. 
The subject is to be introduced into normal schools, and 
elaborated in colleges; it is to be pushed with especial 
vigor in rural communities. Already in Chicago, with 
the co-operation of the Normal College, a systematic 
study of the community is a part of the regular elemen- 
tary curriculum; the same is true of Newark, N.J., and 
Indianapolis. ‘‘The final justification of public educa- 
tion by public taxation consists in the training of children 
for citizenship.’”’ Nothing can be more suggestive than 
to read the three pamphlets published by Mr. Dunn, 
treating of the scheme of education in the Indianapolis 
Public Schools. For convenience the titles only are 
given here: ‘“‘Civic Education in Elementary Schools as 
illustrated in Indianapolis,” ‘‘The Teaching of Commu- 
nity Civics,” and “The Trend of Civic Education” 
(procurable on application to the Bureau of Education). 

In so far, therefore, the Government seeks to advance 
the great work of preparing the immigrant for natural- 
ization, and his children for future citizenship. But the 
task demands local collaboration and enthusiasm; the 
power of local administration must be behind it. What 
are the States and the cities doing? 

With the exception of the work of the State Library 
Boards, as in Massachusetts, in furnishing lantern slides 
describing the operation of government, and other edu- 
cational material, the writer is unaware of any serious 
effort put forth by the State agencies to help in this move- 
ment. So far as the cities are concerned, a different 
situation at once appears. Besides the night-clerkship 
which several cities, led by Cleveland,* have introduced, 
to prevent the loss of a day’s work on the part of the 
prospective citizen, there is in Cleveland the City Immi- 
gration Bureau, which gives elementary advice to new- 
comers. The activities of the Bureau are many and 
varied,—depot work, advice about employment and 
agencies, the encouragement of night schools and even- 
ing classes in citizenship, investigation of complaints, 
maltreatment and cheating of non-English-speaking 
people, and the publication in various tongues of in- 
formation for the guidance of the immigrant. The items 
explain themselves, but one might add, with regard to 
the last, a list of useful leaflets already issued: “ Citizen- 
ship Manual,” containing conditions of naturalization, 
fac-similes of the legal papers, a map of this country, a 
description of all branches of our government, a map of 
the city, a history of the flag, a short history of the 
United States, important facts about our laws, the Con- 


oa stitution of the United States; “The Immigrants’ Guide,” 


erentiated from the above by greater simplicity, 
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has fifteen applications a night. 


hospitals, and a good map of the city; and ‘Information 
for Immigrants,” a brief summary of American principles. 

Most of our larger cities, however, work through the 
evening schools in the direction of civics and English 
instruction. ‘The methods and the data vary with each 
city, so that it would be useless to go into them here. 
It is worth noting, however, that Boston has recently 
authorized the establishment of special citizenship classes 
in connection with her evening schools; and that the 
Chambers of Commerce in New Orleans and Cleveland 
have formally urged the adoption in the public schools 
of a course of lectures or classes in “Civic Pride.” And 
to a large extent the public libraries are awake to the 
emergency, and are offering every facility. Sometimes, 
although the adults are inaccessible, the children come 
to the libraries, and in Detroit the branch librarians put 
civic circulars in the books issued to the children. 


After Thanksgiving. 


CHARLES F. DOLE. 


A little congregation were in church together accord- 
ing to the Governor’s proclamation. We had been think- 
ing how mean it was to boast of our American peace and 
prosperity while millions of people were fighting and 
suffering in Europe and Asia. Neither did it seem 
worthy or admirable conduct on our part to be getting 
ready to spend vast sums, in the spirit of fear, to defend 
ourselves from the purely imaginary perils of war. Yet 
what could we do? ‘The nervous excitement bred of the 
war wants some mode of expression. 

Then came the thought and the question: Why could 
we not express our very best selves in deeds of benefi- 
cence? Why could we not plan something more beauti- 
ful and notable than had ever been heard of before in 
the conduct of nations? We the American people, gath- 
ered in all our churches and temples, would shower our 
messages upon the Congress about to meet, bidding them 
to put aside the thought of using money for any kind of 
armaments or munitions, and instead to appropriate a 
great sum, fifty millions or a hundred millions of dollars, 
to be spent, as soon as the war ceases, in helping to restore 
all the devastated countries, and especially in building 
schoolhouses wherever they have been destroyed in Bel- 
gium, in France, in Russia, in Prussian and Austrian 
Poland, in Serbia. We would also put tablets upon these 
new buildings, saying that the American people had 
erected them in order to show their sympathy and their 
sorrow for the sufferings of the war, and to give their 
assurance of their friendliness toward all the sister nations. 
We should also appropriate the assumed cost of at least 
one battleship for similar American schoolhouses in the 
chief towns of Mexico. 

The mind went on to meditate further, and ask what 
would happen in the coming years in every country where 
these buildings, given by a great and prosperous people 
in the time of extraordinary loss and poverty abroad, 
should be seen and used as so many memorials of our 
international good-will. It did not seem that it would 
ever be possible for us who had made these gifts to think 
of fighting the peoples whom we had thus tried to be- 
friend; neither could we easily believe that any of them 
could hate Americans, or be willing to do us injustice. 
It came to view that if we set up-new armaments we 
should put barriers between us and all nations, but 
our gifts to feed and clothe the needy and to repair the 
losses of war would weave imperishable links binding 
human hearts together over the world. 

Jamaica PLAIN, Mass. 
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Epitaph. 


When the dust of the workshop is still, 
The dust of the workman at rest, 

May some generous heart find a will 
To seek and to treasure his best. 


From the splendor of hopes that deceived; 
From the wonders he planned to do; 

From the glories so nearly achieved; 
From dreams that so nearly came true; 


From his struggle to rise above earth 
On the pinions that could not fly; 

From his sorrows,—oh, seek for some worth 
To remember the workman by. 


Tf in vain; if Time sweeps all away, 
And no laurel from that dust springs; 
Tis enough that a Joyal heart say, 
“He tried to make beautiful things.” 
—Eden Phillpotts. 


An Important Article. 


Readers will be glad to know of a most 
admirable article contributed to the Novem- 
ber number of the Bzblical World by Prof. 
George Holley Gilbert, entitled ‘‘ Christian- 
izing the Bible,’’ which contains a very clear 
and persuasive exposition of the principles 
which have governed Unitarian treatment of 
the Bible from the first. The main conten- 
tion is: Measure the Bible by what is highest 
in it, and frankly recognize the lower level 
of that which fails to measure up to the 
standard. Prof. Gilbert would have the 
church of to-day form a new canon, whose 
heart would be the gospel of Jesus. The 
entire canon, which would include the noblest 
parts of the Old Testament and of the New 
Testament epistles, would be only about one- 
twelfth the length of our present Bible. 
What is this but the principle which lies be- 
hind Dr. Pierce’s Soul of the Bible, and which 
our Department of Religious Education 
is trying to use in its publications? ‘The 
uses of such a brief and thoroughly Christian 
canon would be legion, says Prof. Gilbert. 
In Sunday-school instruction, in use by mis- 
sionaries among non-Christian peoples, and 
in freeing Christians themselves from mental 
and spiritual confusion, it would be of vast 
service. 

Perhaps most interesting to Register readers 
will be the reconstruction of belief which the 
use of such a revised canon would bring about 
in the churches. For example: ‘‘ With the 
emergence of the Christian standard from 
the rest of the Scriptures there will come a 
different view of the Master. We shall no 
longer see him through the medium of Greek 
philosophy or of the popular messianism of 
his own time; no longer speak of him as 
having pre-existed, as having been the active 
agent in the creation of the world, and as 
having revealed himself in a measure to the 
-prophets of the former age; no longer regard 
him as having lived a dual life, or as stand- 
ing over against God with a consciousness 
essentially unlike that of other men; no 
longer think of him as wielding any extraor- 
dinary power save such as flowed naturally 
and inevitably from the pure fountain of his 
inner life of faith and love; no longer think 
of him as the object of worship, but only as 
the unique pattern and the inspirer of the 
acceptable worship of God; no longer see 
in him and his work a special law of redemp- 
tion, but rather a perfect and unique illus- 
tration of an eternal law, operative from the 
beginning of human history, operative at 
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present, and ‘to be operative to the end of 
the history of sinful man; no longer think of 
him as standing outside the Kingdom of God 
in the world to come,—but rather as a mem- 
ber of that Kingdom, its glory, and its 
crown.” 

Prof. Gilbert is affiliated with the Congre- 
gational fellowship, but we recognize this 
statement, as we should recognize also the 
further statements of the article, as being 
what we have long called in our churches by 
the name ‘“Unitarianism.” Ia these days, 
when we are so widely assailed for cherishing 
the principles here so persuasively argued, we 
are grateful to Dr. Gilbert. The Unitarian 
Association could do no better than to re- 
print his article as a tract for circulation by 
the Department of Religious Education. 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


Literature. 


THE House ON HENRY STREET. By 
Lillian D. Wald. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2 net.—The twenty years that have 
passed since Lillian D. Wald and Mary M. 
Brewster, comrades in a training-school for 
nurses, began their work in the tenement- 
house district of New York have coincided 
with a general awakening to the pity and 
menace of wretched industrial conditions 
and social surroundings. From the little 
house on Jefferson Street, found after much 
searching during the two months of residence 
in the Rivington Street College Settlement, 
has grown the wide constructive work and 
the manifold activities now incorporated 
as the Henry Street Settlement. A force has 
been created that makes for a breaking down 
of barriers between people, and for the 
strengthening of human relationships. The 
story bas been told here with genuine frank- 
ness and simplicity. That it is a story in 
which many are deeply interested was proved 
already when certain chapters from it 
appeared in the pages of the Atlantic Monthly. 
With all the emphasis which the book adds 
to its expression of present needs, it is an 
encouraging narrative when one compares 
conditions twenty years ago with the promise 
to-day. It was not until the plan of this 
work on the East Side was fairly formulated 
in Miss Wald’s mind that she even knew 
of other groups of people also reacting in the 
same way to the unspoken appeal of suffering 
ignorant men and women. ‘The main en- 
couragement is in the story of the construc- 
tive programmes that the people themselves 
have evolved ‘‘out of their own hard lives,” 
the ameliorative measures that have gradu- 
ally taken shape, and finally of the social 
legislation that expresses better than any- 
thing else the fact that the social conscience 
is no myth, but a present impelling force. 
The illustrations from etchings and draw- 
ings by Abraham Phillips and from photo- 
graphs add much to the value of the book, 
because they really illustrate. 


Tue NorMANS IN EvuROPEAN Hisvory. 
By Charles H. Haskins. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2 net.—It will be re- 
membered that last spring Prof. Haskins 
delivered a course of eight lectures before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, a course 
which was repeated at the University of 
California in July. These lectures now ap- 
pear in book form and constitute a study 
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of the Normans in relation to the work which 
must be credited to them as founders and 
organizers of states and contributors to 
European culture. Prof. Haskins shows how, 
by virtue of its large part in the history of 
the times, the decisive character of events 
in which the Normans took part, and by 
the permanent influence of Norman in- 
stitutions, this province has had important 
influence in the making of history. After 
chapters on the founding of the Norman 
state, Prof. Haskins considers the conquest 
of England and the empire to which this 
conquest gave rise. He then traces the_ 
events which led to the separation of Nor- 
mandy from England and its ultimate 
union in 1204 with the France of Philip 
Augustus, concluding the survey of Normans 
in the North by an interesting sketch of 
Norman life and culture in this period. The 
concluding chapters have to do with the 
brilliant achievements of Norman barons 
in the lands of the Mediterranean, ‘‘glori- 
ous adventurers’? whose story is “conclu- 
sive proof of the creative power of the Nor- 
man genius for conquest and administration.” 
These studies, for which at the present time 
this inadequate notice must suffice, afford a 
most interesting example of the profit and 
pleasure which belong to the modern methods 
of presenting history. The larger way of 
looking at people and movements and nations 
affords not only satisfaction in the reading 
of a book like this, but an inspiration for 
further study. The lectures indicate the 
kind of work that is accomplished by the 
Lowell Institute, and the community to which 
such opportunities are presented has indeed 
reason for congratulation. 


Economic ASPECTS OF THE WAR. By 
Edwin J. Clapp, Professor of Economics in 
New York University. Yale University Press. 
$1.50 net—This volume contains an im- 
mense amount of information concerning 
economic conditions at home and abroad— 
with a full account of the laws that were 
framed to regulate the intercourse between 
nations. The closely printed table of con- 
tents covers over seven pages, and shows that 
the book is an encyclopedia of events and 
the problems that have been created by the 
lawless belligerence of the nations. No brief 
notice could do justice to the industry of the 
author and the wealth of materials he has 
assembled for the laymen who would like 
to know where we are and what may be 
the way out of the awful tangle which like 
a barrier of barbed wire checks the march of 
civilization. The author says: “‘It happens 
that the United States is the only great power 
remaining neutral, the only force to-day that 
is able to assert the rights of the world of 
peace. If we fail in the objects we seek, in 
the negotiations we carry on with both bel- 
ligerents, the hope of all neutral nations is 
gone.” 


Books about Care of Children. 


Only a comparatively few years ago 
young mothers had to depend on their own 
good sense and practical experience for the 
right care of children, and even the most 
successful mother of grown-up children 


knows that she often made mistakes or ios 4 
short of the best she might have rea ae 
with better help. It is still true, Soe 
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Two Years, says, that “‘a mother who does not 


use common sense will not be enlightened by 
all the advice in the world,” but his book 
is distinctly helpful from first to last and 
emphasizes the importance of points too 
easily ignored. For a mother with her 
first child it gives information about the 
nursery, the feeding, clothes, habits, and 
training which she will find most valuable. 
An especially interesting chapter is called 
“A Typical Day.”’ The advice is so practical 
and the book itself so convenient in size 
and reasonable in price that it ought to be 
a favorite. (Houghton Mifflin Company. 
75 cents.) 

Another guide for young mothers comes in 
Dr. E. B. Lowry’s Your Baby, published by 
Forbes & Co., 443 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. Dr. Lowry has written several 
books, especially about sex hygiene, and 
has become an authority in the health care 
of women and children. Some seven chapters, 
more than a third of the book, concern the 
prospective mother, and tell her how to pre- 
pare for future health and happiness. The 
rest of the book presents the best wisdom 
of the age, and gives clear, sane directions 
for the care of a child in health or illness, 
together with a sensible chapter on discip- 
line. ($1 net.) 

A book which we should like to put into 
the hands of every mother, one as thoroughly 
practical as if it had to do with methods 
of feeding, is Miriam Finn Scott’s How 
to Know Your Child. After everything else 
has been done for the child, nothing avails 
without the kind of understanding that 
works on long lines, can see through pres- 
ent appearances to the motives underneath, 
and has, in effect, travelled the same road 
which the child ought to take. To try 
to interpret the child to its own mother 
would once have been thought something of 
an impertinence, but we know now that the 
mother is sometimes the last one to appre- 
ciate the charge that has been committed to 
her, and that even the most conscientious of 
parents is sometimes too close to her child 
to understand, without trying, a nature 
different from her own. People have some- 
times thought that the woman who is fit for 
nothing else under heaven is fit to be a 
mother, whereas, on the contrary, the best 
training and the widest range of interests 
are none too good for a woman who under- 
takes this highest and most exacting of the 
professions. ‘This book, with its illustrations, 
its anecdotes and practical suggestions, is 
thoroughly interesting as well as helpful to 
any one at all interested in the subject of 
home training. (Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 
net.) 


Books for Girls. 


Burkeses Amy, by Julie M. Lippmann, 
is published by Henry Holt & Co. Miss 
Lippmann’s Martha stories have indicated 
her sympathy with working-people, and her 
aptness in portraying independence, warm- 
heartedness, and sense of humor. An ele- 
ment of romance is provided in the situation 
when Amy and Amy’s father leave their Up- 
per Fifth Avenue home to live in a quarter 


__ where the lucky girls can go to school and 


the others have to work. Instead of finding 
her Fifth Avenue traditions, Amy 
obliged to qualify | for the standing which 
lly gains in her new home, and prove 
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herself worthy of her new friends. The two 
principal characters make serious mistakes, 
not only in judgment, but in common, every- 
day morality; but their experiences teach 
the life lesson that pluck and the will to re- 
trieve can use even such errors as a stimulus 
for something infinitely better. The book is 
interesting throughout, with its full allot- 
ment of dramatic scenes, its moments of 
suspense, and the bit of a love story. ($1.25 
net.) 

The fourth and final volume of the Jean 
Cabot books concludes the story of Jean 
and her college friends, under the name of 
Jean Cabot at the House of the Blue Shutters, 
and ends with a bridal. Gertrude Fisher 
Scott, the author, has done well to vary 
her account of college life with experiences 
of somewhat wider nature, giving her heroine, 
in one of the volumes, vacation episodes 
of European travel, and in the present book 
describing a summer in a wonderful historic 
Maine farmhouse where the opportunities 
for romance and adventure are unexcelled. 
The book is quite the equal of the earlier 
volumes and will doubtless share their 
popularity. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1 net.) 

The twelfth Patty book finds Carolyn 
Wells’s girl readers still unsatisfied, and they 
will doubtless be more in love with that gay, 
adventurous heroine at its close than even 
at the beginning. Hardly any adventure 
could be more breathlessly exciting than the 
one from which she is rescued by genuine 
Sherlock Holmes methods, but she needs 
at different times more than one rescuer, 
and fortunately she has enough devoted 
lovers to make honors easy among them. 
This volume, Patty’s Romance, leaves the 
question of her final choice still unsettled. 
At its close she confesses that she has ro- 
mance to burn, and reckons up her beaux 
like Sir Joseph Porter’s cousins, by dozens. 
Carolyn Wells endows Patty with her own 
gift of gayety and apt expression, as well as 
with the other qualities that go to make up a 
charming, lovable girl. The book is pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Co. ($1.25.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Thirty and more years ago, as American 
members of the London Browning Society 
may still recall, occurred the tragic death of 
Teena Rochfort-Smith, a young graduat 
from Cheltenham College, who was ad- 
mirably fitted to live a rarely happy and 
helpful life. Her dress caught fire and she 
died of her burns. We have been reminded 
of her by reading the just published memoir 
of Helen Beals, daughter of Rev. Charles 
Edward Beals of Worcester, Mass. Helen 
graduated from Wellesley, eager to take 
her place in a busy world and do generous, 
loving service for others and for the causes 
that need such bright young spirits. Like 
Teena she was interested in the best things, 
whether in literature or in life. An injury 
received in a game of basket-ball led to her 
death by a painful disease, which was a fire 
in her throat. Like Teena, in the conflict 
of a terrible ordeal she braced herself by the 
wonderful lines of Browning’s ‘‘Prospice,”’ 
which stood the test of direct application to 
such a personal trial as few ever have to 
meet. ‘Teena’s “black minute’’ lasted for 
six and a half bitter days, Helen’s was a 
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longer, if a more gradual, martyrdom; 
but their courage and faith never faltered. 
Mr. Beals’s tribute to his daughter is very 
simply written, and its direct, loving frank- 
ness must move many who were never 
privileged to know Helen in life. 


New Books Received. 


From Abgigdon Pres Press, New York. 
Leaders of Girls. By Clara Ewing Espey. 
Little Folks of the Bible. 
25 cents a volume 


The Leadership of Jesus 


CHRISTMAS SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For use of Post-office Mission workers and others interested 

No charge of any kind. Address 

Miss L. Freeman Clarke 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


75 cents net. 
By Dorothy Donnell Calhoun. 


91 Mt. 


FOR A CHRISTMAS BOOK, WHY 
NOT TRY “ TAPER LIGHTS” or “ WORDS 
TO THE WISE AND OTHERS,” by Ellen 
Burns Sherman. “i 
Of this author the Transcript wrote, 
“Whatever she has written opens fresh doors 
into delightful thoughts and fancies,” and 
the San Francisco Chronicle placed the books 
“among the best essays in English Literature.” 
Henry Holt, publisher, New York. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


This book was printed as a memorial volume 
to commemorate Dr. Clarke’s one-hundredth 
birthday. The sermons were selected from the 
large number of those which expressed Dr. 
Clarke’s spirit of hope, a spirit which never 
failed him in the darkest hours of life, and, 
therefore, may bring a little strength and com- 
fort to others at this time when hope, founded 
on faith and the Providence of God, is so much 
needed. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF LIFE 


SERMONS BY 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The Joys of Christmas; A Happy New 
Year; How to Get-the Most out of the 
Coming Year; The Transformation of 
Years into Life; The Genuine Prayer; 

The House of God and the Gate of Heaven; 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth; The Old 
and New View of the Hereafter; Souls 
Already Risen with Christ; What God 
Gives He Gives Forever; From Faith to 
Faith; Man Doth not Live by Bread 
Alone; The Unknown God and the Known 
God; Be not Weary in Well-doing; Do 
not be Discouraged; Rejoice Evermore; 
All Things are Y ours; The Unspeakable 
Gift; The Transfiguration of Life. 


NOT BEFORE PRINTED IN BOOK FORM 


PRICE, $1.00 (by mail, $1.10) 
ADDRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 
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The Dome. 
The Pine-log Fire. 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON. 


T love the pine-log’s cheery blaze— 

It chatters of vacation days; 

And when it pops and snaps and roars, _ 
I smell the woodsy Out-of-doors; 

I hear the mountain brook at play, 

As when I sailed my boats each day; 

T see the blue-eyed columbines, 

And cones that drop from stately pines; 


The spruces, green against the sky; 
The eagle’s eyrie, perched so high; 

The speckled trout that lightly leap; 
My chipmunk pets—for nuts they peep. 
*Tis winter now, and yet you see 
Vacation joys unfold for me; 

And so I love the pine-log blaze— 

It makes me dream of summer days. 


The Searchers. 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX. 


Once upon a time there lived in an obscure 
village of Forgotten Land a moiling, toil- 
ing old woman, who never smiled. From 
dawn until sunset she labored in the fields 
year after year. It was believed that she had 
bags and bags of gold hidden away in the 
wretched hut she called home, but that may 
have been far from the truth, because it 
was not for love of gold that the woman 
bit by bit added to her hoard. Gold was 
not her treasure, as the villagers knew full 
well; her children were her treasure and 
they were lost. 

Strangers who saw the old woman digging 
and delving with never a smile on her face 
were told the following story. The hut in 
which the old woman lived was all that 
remained of her once beautiful home. A 
flood that had changed the valley and left 
of a big town only the straggling village 
had swept away all her possessions. When 
the flood came the woman was living happily 
with her children about her, and a host of 
servants to do her bidding. To be sure, her 
husband had been long absent on a distant 
voyage, but his return had been daily ex- 
pected, when the waters rushed down from 
the mountains and changed her world. 

When the flood had done its worst the 
mother sought in vain amid the ruins of 
the old town and in the camps on the sur- 
rounding hills for her children, but never- 
more did she behold their round, rosy, baby 
faces. For a time she believed them dead, 
and was not only comforted, but forgetting 
herself she visited sorrowing neighbors, doing 
kindly service and venturing words of cheer. 

‘Then, one day, she learned that her children 
had been carried away by horsemen who 
snatched them from the hillside where they 
were gathering flowers and saved them from 
the flood. The horsemen were never again 
seen in the valley; who they were or where 
they went no man could say. From that 
hour the mother became a moiling, toiling old 
woman, working, working for gold, that she 
might go forth into the world and seek her 
lost children. Straightway she remembered 
herself and her troubles, and forgot that 
there were other lonely hearts in the village 
needing comfort, that there were little 
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children lacking care that she might have 
given them. 

“Money will do everything,’ the old 
woman said over and over, as grimly she 
moiled and toiled from early dawn until 
sunset, ‘‘and when I have sufficient money 
I shall seek my own.” 

At first the neighbors missed the mother 
who had been going in and out of their houses 
helping them in their troubles, caring for their 
sick, and comforting those who grieved, and 
they missed her open door; but after she 
made them understand that she had no time 
for neighbors either in their houses or in her 
own they shook their heads and said, ‘‘ Poor 
thing!” Then they let her go on her way, 
alone. 

When a year had passed after the old 
woman told herself that money will do 
everything, little children no longer brought 
flowers to her door, faces no longer bright- 
ened at her coming, and she lived ever in a 
dull, dreary world. 

Cobwebs covered her windows; dust 
settled upon her furniture; doors creaked 
on broken hinges; bats flew in and out of 
her house; mice vainly looked for crumbs, 
but lived with her continually because she 
never disturbed their nests. That old woman 
grew so careless about everything but add- 
ing gold to her store that she might seek her 
children, she even neglected to clean her 
finger-nails. 

One evening, as she was gathering faggots 
near her hut, the old woman heard a sweet 
voice saying, “I think the house used to 
stand about here,’ and looking up she saw 
a tall youth and fair maiden gazing earnestly 
toward her dwelling; but when the maiden 
said, ‘‘Perhaps yon good woman will give 
us a cup of tea, and then we may ask ques- 
tions of her,” the old woman pretended to 
be deaf, and bent over her task, mumbling, 
“‘Save my money, save my money!” 

Quickly the youth and maiden, believing 
her demented, passed on. And what do you 
think! ‘They were two of her own children, 
searching, searching for their mother. 

One evening a ship stood out at sea in full 
view of her hut, and then began sailing up 
and down, up and down, although a storm 
was coming and the coast was dangerous. 
The old woman was tempted that evening 
to place a lighted candle in the window as a 
warning to the sailors, but candles cost 
money, atid she saved money. What do you 
think! Her own husband owned that ship, 
and it was he who bade the captain linger 
in search of a bright light. 

Said he: ‘‘My wife always kept a bright 
light in the window for me. If she survived 
the flood there would be a light in the window 
on this wild point where we were once so 
happy. What they tell me must be true 
and my family perished in the flood.” 

Thus departed her husband with a heart 
of love for her, and bags and bags of dia- 
monds in the hold of that ship. 

Then came the evening when a beautiful 
boy overtook the old woman as she was 
carrying a bundle of faggots toward her 
hut. ‘‘Let me carry them,” he offered. 
“The burden is too heavy for you. You are 
bending beneath the weight.” 

The old woman was so surprised by being 
thus addressed that she dropped the faggots, 
and the next she knew the boy was carrying 
the bundle for her. She noticed that he 
limped. On reaching the hut the woman 


said, ‘‘Come in, my lad, and rest.” ‘Then, 
seeing how pale he looked, she added, ‘‘ Are 
you hurt?” - 

“Tt is only a bruise,’ the boy answered 
cheerfully. But when the woman saw that 
the boy was indeed suffering, she invited him 
in, made him a cup of tea, and bound up his 
wound. 

That night the woman gave the boy her 
pallet for a bed, and after he fell asleep she 


slept well on the floor and awoke refreshed © 


in the morning. What was her surprise 
to hear the kettle singing on the hearth and 
to find breakfast ready and waiting for her, 
with berries from the wildwood fresh and 
dewy on the table. The boy laughed merrily 
when the woman rubbed her eyes to see if 
she were dreaming. 

After breakfast was over the boy went with 
the woman and toiled with her all day in 
the field. When they returned to the hut 
at twilight the woman saw that the boy’s 
feet were bleeding, yet he would gather 
faggots for her and then went to the spring 
for water and to the wildwood for more 
berries. ; 

“T shall have to buy him a pair of shoes,’’ 
decided the woman, but her hand shook when 
she opened the bag and took out one of the 
pieces of gold. ‘“‘Here,’’ said she, when the 
boy came in with the berries, ‘when you 
have eaten, take this money to the village 
and buy yourself a pair of shoes. Be sure 
you do not lose the change.” 

The boy went skipping away with the 
gold as if he were a bird with wings, and 
back he flew, well shod, before a man would 
have had time to walk half-way to the village. 

“T meta fairy,’’ he explained as he gave the 
woman back her gold, and how he laughed! 

After this remarkable occurrence, the 
woman tidied her house, dusted her furniture, 
and washed her windows. ‘The boy planted 
roses about the door, and they grew fast 
and were soon covered with pink blossoms. 
Vines draped the hut in beauty, the path to 
the door grew broader, and one evening, 
when the boy was doing boy tricks—standing 
on his head and walking on his hands—the 
woman smiled. After that she untied her 
bag of gold (there really could have been 
but the one) and shared it with the boy 
and all who came her way, for the neigh- 
bors were immediately friendly and told 
her all their troubles when she forgot ae 
own. 

One day, when the boy was whistling a 
peculiar melody, the children returned 
with their father once more to seek their 
loved one. ‘ 

“The house stood about here,’ the man 
was saying, when the maiden ran forward 
exclaiming: ‘‘Why, this is our old home, of 
course! 
ber, and the shining windows, and the little 
bench beside the door for children,—and 
there is mother!” 

Sure enough, the woman seemed no longer 
an old woman, but young again, with happy, 
beaming face, and the hut was suddenly 
transformed into the beautiful mansion of 
the days before the flood. The only ‘differ- 
ence to be seen was that the children wh 
they came trooping home were no lot 
babies, but a young man and a maiden 
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that little stranger lad, you met a fairy who 
was searching for a chance to help some one 
that day!’”’ For one moment the family 
heard a merry laugh, but the boy was gone. 


The Boy Who Did Not Want to Go to 
School. 


“T won’t go to school,” the Boy said. “I 
would very much rather stay at home and 
play,” he decided. Then he kicked up his 
heels and felt very happy because he knew 
that he could keep on idling just as he had all 
the long, gold-colored vacation days. And 
first of all he called his dog Sport to come 
out and run down the lane with him. 

“Come, Sport, good old Sport, we’re off 
to play,” called the Boy. 

Sport heard, but he did not come. He 
was hard at work burying bones in deep 
holes that he dug with his paws all around 
his kennel. 

“Woof! Woof!”’ barked Sport. 
time to play.” 

So the Boy called his fat, sleek tabby cat, 
who was delighted indeed usually to take a 
walk with him. 

“Come, Tabby, dear old Tabby, we’re 
going to play,’’ called the Boy. 

Tabby was on her way to the green past- 
ure where gray, skipping field-mice played 
in the long dry grasses. Ina very respectful 
row behind Tabby walked her five kittens, 
their little tails stuck up straight with pride, 
and little pink feet going pit-pat in time to 
Tabby’s purring. The five kittens were 
going to have their first lesson in mouse- 
catching. Mrs. Tabby was going to give the 
lesson. 

“Purr! Purr!’’ sang Tabby. 
too busy to play.” 

The Boy decided then to ask some of 
his toys to play, and he went in the house 
and fetched out his red kite that could fly as 
far as its string would let it. He unrolled 
the string and ran across the garden, calling 
to the wind :— 

“Blow, wind! 
to play.” 

But ah, the wind had whisked away very, 
very early that morning to the orchard to 
help a farmer pick apples. Then the wind 
had journeyed on farther to the woods to 
begin spreading leaf patchwork quilts over 
the sleepy anemones and violets and Solo- 
mon’s-seal. 

“Who-oo wants to play; you-00?” 
whistled back the wind. ‘“‘Who-oo but 
you-oo!”? For the wind was too busy and 
too far away to help the Boy’s kite to fly. 

“Very well, I will make the thistle balls,”’ 
thought the Boy, putting away his kite. 
“That will be the most fun of all.” 

To find the tall, purple blossoms by the 
side of the yellow road, to cut them with a 
sharp jack-knife, to tie strong threads tightly 
around them, to hang them on mother’s 
clothes-line until the white down puffed out 
and over and into a ball—it was the best-of-all 
fun to make thistle balls! The Boy ran 
down the yellow road to the place where the 
purple thistles grew. 

There were none there! All the thistles 
had been working hard to make downy seeds, 

and all the downy seeds had blown away to 
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My kite and I are going 


. oe plant themselves and make another summer’s 
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chain,” the Boy said, going back to the past- 
ure where the dandelions had stood yester- 
day in an army of bobbing yellow and white 
heads. “It will have fifty links and I will 
use one large yellow dandelion for the watch 
and another for the fob,’’ the Boy thought. 

But, alas! the pasture was no longer full 
of dandelions. The mowers had cut the 
grass for the winter’s hay. From a near-by 
field of yellow grass the Boy could hear the 
mowers singing,— 

““Sow and reap the harvest to-day, 

Work, don’t shirk, and afterward play.” 

“‘Who will play with me?” asked the Boy, 
going home. 

“T’m too busy,’ answered the grocer’s 
boy, racing by with a basket of crisp green 
vegetables and rosy fruit on his arm. 

“After I finish my work I'll play with 
you,” laughed the baker’s boy as he hurried 
along with a tray of brown wheat loaves and 
little round cakes. 

“T can’t play now; I’m going to school,” 
said the little pink-gingham girl who lived 
next door. She wore a pink bow on her 
curls and a smile on her little pink face. 

“T want to go to school!”’ the Boy decided, 
jumping off the gate and running into the 
house. 

“Why of course you do,” agreed the Boy’s 
mother, and shé put into his hands a beauti- 
ful surprise. It was a wooden pencil-box, 
painted orange. Inside were colored pencils, 
and slate-pencils, and a red eraser, and a shin- 
ing pen, and a pencil sharpener. 

And the box had a lock and key.—Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, in the Delineaior. 


The Grandson of Gen. Garibaldi. 


Many Band of Mercy members, old and 
young, are familiar with the charming stories 
of that great Italian hero Garibaldi, and his 
care and love of animals. Therefore the fol- 
lowing story of his grandson, Bruno Garibaldi, 
who was recently killed in the war, cannot 
fail to be of interest. His tutor writes:— 

“One day, as I was going to the castle, I 
saw Bruno bargaining with some boys of the 
village; he was spending his savings in buy- 
ing captured birds, which he immediately set 
at liberty. The news of the generous pur- 
chaser spread rapidly through the village, 
and numbers of boys flocked to the castle, 
where Bruno, radiant with joy, spent his 
last coppers in setting free the poor captives.” 
Our Dumb Animals. 


An Anecdote of Nelson. 


When Lord Nelson was about to leave 
London on his last expedition against the 
enemy, he ordered some cabin furniture to 
be sent on board his ship. While he was 
giving a farewell dinner-party at his house, 
the upholsterer called. Nelson spoke with 
him in a corner of the dining-room. Every- 
thing, the man said, was finished and packed, 
and would start in a wagon from a certain 
inn at six o’clock the next day. 

“And you go yourself to the inn, Mr. A., 
to see the things off?” inquired the Admiral. 

“Yes, my lord; I shall be there punctually 
at six.” 

“A quarter to six, Mr. A.,” said Nelson; 
‘be there at a quarter to six. I have always 
made it a practice to be that much before- 
hand, and to that quarter of an hour I owe 
everything in life.’”’—Chatterbox. 
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Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co 


China, Glassware and 
Electric Lamps 


Our stock is 
especially com- 
plete in articles of 
medium values. 


French Dressing 
Mixing Bottles 


$1.50, $2.00 and 
$3.00 each 


Fill bottle with 
vinegar to the 
line marked 
“Vinegar,” add 
oil to the line 
marked “Oil,” 
salt and pepper, 
etc., to taste— 
shake vigorously 
and serve. 

Sandwich Plates Toast Racks 
Tango Tea Cups on Trays 
Rail Plates Palm Pots 
Cracker and Cheese Dishes 
Egg Stands Tea Caddies 

Hors d’oeuvre Dishes 
Compartment Trays for bon bons, nuts 
and sweetmeats 
Tobacco Jars Umbrella Stands 
Covered Pitchers © 
Ornaments—Urns, Vases, Figures, Etc. 


DINNER SETS 
Chop Sets Salad Sets 

Guest Room Sets 

Chocolate Sets Coffee Sets 
Individual Breakfast Sets 


PLATES IN SINGLE DOZENS 
Bouillons Ramekins 
Bureau Trinket Sets Manicure Trays 
Comb and Brush Trays 
Baby Plates Bread and Milk Sets 
Doulton Nursery Rhymes China 
Jardinieres and Pedestals 
China Birds and Butterflies 
Flower Bowls Bulb Bowls 


CUT CRYSTAL GLASS 
Fruit Compotes Bud Vases 
Divided Bon Bon Dishes 
Lemon Trays Sardine Trays 
Domino Sugar Trays 
Table Bells Lily Pans 
Sugars and Creams Jam Jars 
Sideboard Water Pitchers 
Sherbet Glasses Punch Bowls 
Iced Tea Sets 
Lavender Salts Bottles Cigar Jars 
Jewel Boxes Sandwich Plates 
Oil and Vinegar Sets 


ELECTRIC LAMPS 
Table Lamps Candlesticks 
Mahogany Serving Trays 
Lenox American China in great variety 
of both ornamental articles and_ use- 
ful dinnerware items. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY TABLES 
Classified values—many items marked 

down to close out—25 Cents, 50 Cents, 

$1.00, $2.00, $5.00 Tables. E 

Everything is marked in plain figures, 
and we are not undersold on equal wares 
if we know of it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Go 


Crockery, China & Glass Merchants 
33 FRANKLIN ST 


Tea Sets 
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New York Letter. 


From the record of attendance which the 
Church of the Messiah has long had the cus- 
tom of keeping it is found that the average 
attendance at morning services this fall has 
been 509, the attendance reaching the highest 
point, 626, on the opening Sunday. The at- 
tendance at the Sunday evening conferences 
reached an average of 308 for October this 
year as compared with an average of 79 in 
November of last year. Mr. Holmes opened 
the public conferences of the season, on Octo- 
ber 3, with a discussion of the report of 
the Industrial Relations Commission, tak- 
ing as his subject, ‘‘A Verdict of Guilty.” 
The next Sunday evening conference, Octo- 
ber 10, was made a woman suffrage cam- 
paign meeting. Following a musical service 
by the choir and a service of worship, ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. James Lees Laid- 
law, Miss Ida V. Simonton, and ex-Congress- 
man J. A. Faulkner of Washington. Follow- 
ing this meeting the audience was invited to 
enter the church house and inspect a “‘ Votes 
for Women” exhibit. The programme for 
other Sunday evenings is given as follows: 
October 17, ‘‘The Mighty and the Lowly,”’ 
Rev. John Howard Melish; October 24, 
“Riches,”?’ Mr. Scott Nearing; October 31, 
“The Proposed Constitution for New York 
State,” ex-Attorney-General George W. 
Wickersham; November 7, an _ illustrated 
lecture on unemployment, prepared by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation; 
November 14, ‘Juvenile Offenders who are 
not Feeble-minded,’”’ Dr. Thomas W. Salmon; 
November 21, Consumers’ League Sunday— 
speakers, Miss Leonora O’Reilly, Miss Esther 
Packard; November 28, Dr. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, “‘Collectivism versus Individualism”’; 
December 5, Thomas Mott Osborne, subject 
to be announced; December 12, Hon. Will- 
iam H. Wadhams, ‘‘The Indeterminate Sen- 
tence.” 

The Messiah Social Service League, under 
whose auspices the Sunday evening public 
conferences are given, also maintains a mid- 
week lecture conference (open only to mem- 
bers and friends), a social service bureau, and 
is now opening social service study-rooms in 
a tenement district. The League appeals 
for support on the ground that the amount 
of service rendered is out of all proportion 
to the comparatively small expense in- 
volved. 

The Alliance opened with a large attend- 
ance, and an outline of plans for the coming 
year was presented by the committee. Mr. 
Holmes will continue his talks on Current 
Events at the regular meetings. The meet- 
ings are followed by a luncheon, served at 
35 cents per plate. The Benevolent Com- 
mittee of The Alliance has organized a sub- 
committee on war relief, and will concentrate 
on work for children. 

The first rehearsal of ‘‘ The Wages of War,”’ 
by the Messiah Players, was held in the 
Church House on Thursday evening, Octo- 
ber 21, with a cast of fourteen and their under- 
studies. ‘‘The Wages of War” is a Russian 
proletarian peace drama, and is to be pro- 
duced at the Church of the Messiah during 
January. 

Mr. Charles Rann Kennedy and Miss 
Edith Wynne Matthison will give a reading 
of Mr. Kennedy’s drama ‘‘The Servant in 
the House’”’ at the Church of the Messiah on 
the evening of Friday, December 3, at 8 
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o’clock, for the benefit of the Messiah Home 
for Children. 

The newly organized department of relig- 
ious education has entered upon its work 
auspiciously. Classes are provided for chil- 
dren of all ages. A morning service class 
meets from 11 to 12.30 o’clock, for the benefit 
of children who accompany their parents at 
the church hour. The adult class, now havy- 
ing an enrolment of thirty-one, is this year 
studying ‘‘ The Ethics of the Modern Drama.” 
Here as everywhere the appeal is made for 
more students and the wider and more effec- 
tive co-operation of the parish. 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women has hazarded an innovation in its 
programme in the form of a conference 
meeting in the place of the usual single ad- 
dress by an imported speaker. At this con- 
ference, which comes December 3, the ques- 
tion is proposed, ‘‘ What Use could your Com- 
mittee make of an Ideal Headquarters?’”’ and 
answers are to be made by the chairmen of 
six standing committees. ‘This is an attempt 
to get at the solution of a very practical 
problem by bringing in working members as 
leaders of a public discussion. The entire 
programme is formed with special reference 
to the interests of the standing committees, 
one meeting being devoted to each,—philan- 
thropic, headquarters, programme, exten- 
sion and fellowship, religious news, member- 
ship,—with subjects and speakers as follows: 
“Turning the World Right Side Up,” Dr. 
Henry R. Rose; ‘‘The New Note in Modern 
Poetry,’’ Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse; ‘‘ New 
Missions,”’ Rev. J. H. Ecob; ‘“‘Spiritual As- 
pects of Patriotism,’ Rev. William L. Sul- 
livan; ‘‘The Federation of the World,” Mr. 
Hamilton Holt; ‘Personal Activity,” Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cross-Gilchrist; and ‘‘The 
Value of Organization,” Mrs. Philip Com- 
stock. With each subject is given an appro- 
priate quotation from modern poetry, of 
which the closing one, by Berton Braley, is 
suggestive of the whole:— 

“For into each plow or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of Labor, 
Which gives the work a soul.” 


L. C. H. 


The Star Island Corporation. 


An organization for holding and administer- 
ing Star Island, Isles of Shoals, was formed on 
Friday, December 3, at Room 7, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. The name adopted was 
“The Star Island Corporation.” ‘The details 
of corporation were arranged by Clarence A. 
Bunker, attorney-at-law, in accordance with 
the requirements of the laws of Massachu- 
setts. The incorporators are as follows:— 


Unitarian: Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Isles of Shoals Associa- 
tion, Central Street, Lowell; Mr. Brigham 
D. James, president of the Isles of Shoals 
Association, 69 Kilby Street, Boston; Mr. 
Carl B. Wetherell, treasurer of the Isles of 
Shoals Association, 20 Alden Road, Water- 
town; Mr. Clarence A. Bunker, attorney- 
at-law, 903 Barristers Hall, Boston; Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston; Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston; Mr. Jere A. 
Downs of Hayden, Stone & Co., 87 Milk 
Street, Boston; Mr. Isaac Sprague of N. W. 
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Harris & Co., 35 Federal Street, Boston; 
Mr. Arthur G. Everett, architect, 266 
Chestnut Hill Avenue, Brighton; Mr. Robert 
Winsor, of Kidder, Peabody & Co., 115 
Devonshire Street, Boston. 

Congregational: Rev. H. C. Herring, D.D., 
secretary of Congregational National Council, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston; Mr. Phineas 
Hubbard, vice-president Summer Conference 
Association, of T. D. Whitney & Co., 39 
Temple Place, Boston; Mr. Rolfe Cobleigh, 
associate editor of the Congregationalist, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston; Mr. Arthur 
Kendrick, of International Instrument Co., 
45 Hunnewell Avenue, Newton; Rey. John 
L. Sewell, secretary Summer Conference 
Association, 29 Coburn Avenue, Worcester, 
Mass. 

After the completion of the corporation, the 
following directors were chosen: president, 
Rev. William I. Lawrance; clerk, Mr. Carl 
B. Wetherell; treasurer, Mr. Isaac Sprague; 
Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, Mr. Clarence A. 
Bunker, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Mr. Rolfe. 
Cobleigh, Mr. Arthur Kendrick, Rev. John 
L. Sewell. 


A Church Card Index System. 


Every church should be a missionary 
church,. for the religion that is not worth 
giving away is not worth possessing. Every 
missionary church should be a mail order 
house, for its head missionary, the minister, 
cannot reach with his voice all who need 
his message. At least he ought not to be 
so able. His parish should be so large that 
it should be impossible for him to reach all 
very frequently. Hence he needs the help of 
the post-office and those little post-office 
missionaries which we call free pamphlets. 
This Department will from time to time 
call attention to ways in which these pam- 
phlets can be used. ‘To-day it will simply 
outline a card index system. 

1. Church-member Index. White cards. 
Should contain under ‘printed headings the 
following information: Name of family; 
husband’s and wife’s given name; children’s 
names with birthday; address; year of joining 
the church; what kind of social service they 
are interested in; and then allow about an 
inch at the foot of the card for remarks. 

2. School Index. Pink cards. Should 
contain the names and birthdays of all 
children and young people in the school and 
young people’s societies, also the Cradle 
Roll. Such a card might contain also the 
grades and subjects learned, with scholar- 
ship standing for each year, so that such 
cards can be filed when school-days are over, 
and always be'held for reference. 

3. Parents and Teachers Index. Gray 
cards. Should contain the names and ad- 
dresses of all parents in the church, and also 
of all parents of young children outside the 
church in the city, who are known to be 
progressive in their religious and social be- 
liefs. Such an index provides good publicity 
work for the School Committee. They receive 
each suitable R. E. free pamphlet as it is 
published, and all other notices of books 
and meetings which might interest on this 
subject. For example, some of our churches 
have sent to all on such a list a letter and 
advertising folder, this latter obtainable from 
headquarters, on Dr. and Mrs. Gannett’s 
“Little Child at the Breakfast-table.” 
Thousands of modern parents outside of our — 
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churches will thank us for drawing attention 
to our thoughts and methods of religious 
education. 

4. Post-office Mission Index. Buff cards. 
Should contain the names and addresses of 
all applicants for literature, with the num- 
bers of the pamphlets sent. A place should 
be reserved for dates of letters sent and re- 
ceived and visits paid, and for remarks. 

5. Out-of-town Parish Index. Green cards. 
Should contain the names and addresses of 
all who have been members of the church, 
but who have left the city and moved 
to locations where we have no church. It 
might also contain the names of all liberals 
who for various reasons have expressed a wish 
to relate themselves with the church, though 
living in the zone or diocese about the church 
to which reference was made in the last 
article from this Department. ‘This list 
would be very valuable to the Missionary 
Efficiency Department at headquarters in 
perfecting their geographical index of isolated 
Unitarians. 

6. Mailing Index. Blue cards. This list 
should contain the names of all in Indices 
Nos. 1 and 3, care being taken that no 
duplication is made. ‘To these should be 
added the names and addresses of all persons 
in and about the city who are not connected 
with the church, but who can be said to be 
interested in liberal conceptions of religion. 
Every city could provide hundreds of these. 
As this list may be loaned from time to time 
to stenographers and others in the sending 
out of mail, it should have on it only the 
names and addresses. Notices of special 
sermons, meetings, socials, and other general 
publicity literature can be sent to these 
people, including the church calendar. From 
work well done on this list many of the new 
members will come. 

All of these indices should be in the care 
of the church or minister’s secretary, or, where 
no paid worker is kept, in the care of one 
young woman who will make it her work to 
keep it up to date, and make all changes 
when needful. It will call for constant touch 
with nearly all the activities of the church, 
but will not be a hard task. Later we can 
tell how to use special mailing lists. 


Epwin A. RUMBALL, 
Secretary of the Department of Missionary 
Efficiency, American Unitarian Association. 


Help for Babies. 


I sent a messenger lately to the Belgian 
Relief Headquarters to ask what kind of 
clothing was most desired, and suggested 
that I should like to send clothing for infants 
if it would be acceptable. I found it was 
needed as much as anything; so great is 
the destitution that they are obliged to wrap 
the babies in paper. 

I have for many years found infants’ 
clothing at very reasonable prices at one 
of the large department stores. 

Would it not be possible for one of our 
churches or societies to establish headquar- 
ters for this particular branch of relief? I 
should like very much to do it myself, but 
have for some time been almost a ‘‘shut-in,” 
so that I can help only by monthly contribu- 
tion. I think that we should all agree that, 
whoever is to blame for this war, the in- 
fants of every country now suffering from 


it are wholly innocent. 


ss Laman FREEMAN CLARKE. 
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The Young People’s Religtous 
Union, 


Boston Federation. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Boston 
Federation was held on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 28, at All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, 
Mass., and opened at four o’clock by a 
devotional service by Rev. Sheed Ander- 
son. At the business meeting, the member- 
ship committee reported through Mr. Will- 
iams, chairman, that the First Church Club 
of Boston had joined. 

The social committee reported that plans 
for the two picnics of the year are being made, 
and that a volunteer chorus is being formed, 
which may be called upon by any union to 
provide a Sunday evening programme. ‘This 
chorus will be of great help in encouraging 
new unions. Miss Richards, the chairman 
of the friendly service committee, reported 
active work. A meeting to which all small 
friendly service committees were invited 
was very successful, and enthusiasm resulted. 
Plans were made for more such meetings. The 
committee is now planning to answer Santa 
Claus letters, as in past years. 

The ways and means committee reported 
through Mr. Merrick, chairman, and it 
was voted that the annual dues shall be three 
dollars, payable at or before the November 
meeting. The Quincy Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Nathaniel Hall 
Society of Dorchester offered each to give 
an entertainment the proceeds of which 
should go to the Federation. 

Mr, Carl B. Wetherell spoke of the pur- 
chase of Star Island, urging support and co- 
operation. 

Mr. J. Harry Hooper presented the 
cups contested for at the picnic last June. 
The Guild cup was won by West Roxbury, 
the ladies’ cup went to Miss Alice Clapp, 
and the men’s cup to Mr. John Linder. 

At the evening session, Rev. Edward 
Horton of Boston spoke delightfully on the 
topic, ‘“Hon. John Davis Long’s Example,” 
and Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson of Quincy on 
“Christian Example.” 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


On December 12 at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of the 
First Parish, Brighton, will preach. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the Arlington Street 
Church, Wednesday, December 15. A 
Christmas story will be told by Miss Lillian 
B. Poor, and an address given by Rev. 
Albert Lazenby. Supper at 6, address at 7. 


The speakers at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
Monday, December 13, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
D.D., of Harvard Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge; Tuesday, Prof. G. A. Johnston Ross, 
D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New 
York; Wednesday, Rev. Frank Carlton 
Doane, Ph.D., Unitarian-Universalist Church, 
Summit, N.J.; Thursday, Rev. Clarence 5. 
Call, Baptist Church, Beverly Farms, Mass.; 
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Friday, Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., 


Boston. The services on Saturday will be 
entirely musical. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Monday, December 13, at eleven o’clock; 
chairman, Rev. Paul H. Drake; subject, 
“Preparedness”’; speaker, Rev. Francis B. 
Boyer of New Bedford, an official lecturer of 
the National Security League, and also a 
student of military affairs both in this 
country and in Europe, where he has been 
for the last seven months with one of the 
hospital corps of France. Discussion will 
be opened by Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., 
of Jamaica Plain, and Rev. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy, Ph.D., of Waltham. All minis- 
ters are urged to attend, and the general pub- 
lic is cordially invited. 


Meetings. 


THE PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE.—At the De- 
cember meeting a resolution was unanimously 
passed in grateful recognition of Mrs. Mary 
B. Davis’s twenty-five years of valued service 
as corresponding secretary of The Alliance. 
The League extended to her its hearty con- 
gratulations on the notable achievements 
which signalize this anniversary occasion, 
and placed on record its profound apprecia- 
tion of the consecrated zeal, untiring devo- 
tion, and fervent loyalty which have made 
her long period of usefulness conspicuous. 
Mrs. Davis is ‘‘one whose lofty enthusiasm 
for Unitarian ideals will ever warm our 
hearts and enrich our lives, and whose 
name and example will kindle faith and renew 
courage in succeeding generations.” 


NortH MippiesEx CoNFERENCE.—The 
first of the Conference revival meetings 
was held Sunday, December 5, in the Uni- 
tarian church, Chelmsford, Rev. L. L. 
Greene, minister. Mr. Thomas H. Elliott 
of Lowell, the Conference president, took 
charge of the meeting after the brief word of 
welcome of the minister of the local church. 
Several hymns selected by the congrega- 
tion were sung with spirit. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. George C. Wright of Lowell, 
secretary of the Conference. Then “Our 
Unitarian Gospel’? was set forth with con- 
viction and fervor by Rev. Manley B. 
Townsend of Nashua, Rev. Elvin J. 
Prescott of Carlisle, and Rev. Louis H. 
Buckshorn of Westford, all good speakers for 
Unitarian revival meetings. That the large 
audience had assembled with earnest in- 
tention of spiritual quickening, not gathered 
from curiosity, which plays so large a part 
in popular religious revivals, was witnessed 
in alert attention, fervent devotional singing, 
inspiring the speakers to give forth their 
best. The meeting lasted two hours, with 
unflagged interest, and at the close the com- 
mon about the beautiful old church was 
brilliantly illuminated by the lights of 
many motors from the surrounding towns. 
Reports come to the officers of the Con- 
ference of the undoubted success of the 
venture, inaugurated by this Conference, of 
engaging a parish worker to serve the nine- 
teen churches of the Conference, each for two 
weeks ,or more, as there is increased attend- 
ance in churches and Sunday-schools the 
parish worker, Miss Ethel V. Lillibridge, has 
already served. George C. Wright, Secretary. 
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Fitcupurc, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Robert F. Leavens: Mission services for the 
quickening and deepening of the religious 
spirit were held the week beginning Novem- 
ber 28, when Dean William Wallace Fenn 
preached on ‘The Hope of the World.” 
In the evening Rev. Charles Edwards Park 
of the First Church, Boston, preached, with 
the subject, ‘“The Word became Flesh.’ 
The following evenings of the week were 
taken by Rev. Theodore D. Bacon, who 
spoke on “Born Anew”; Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell, on ‘“‘The Growing Soul’; Rev. 
Charles Phelps Wellman, on ‘‘Happy are 
They”; Rev. Judson Lewis Cross of the 
Rollstone Church, Fitchburg, who presented 
“The Christ Ideal’; and Rev. Sydney Bruce 
Snow, who spoke on “‘Christian Behavior.” 
The series closed Sunday, December 5, with 
a sermon by Dr. William C. Gannett, who 
preached on “‘Self-giving is Living,” and a 
special service of confirmation for those 
who wished to identify themselves with the 
church. 


HARTFORD, Conn.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach: The 
ceremony of unveiling and dedicating the 
bronze tablet in memory of Rev. Joseph 
Waite, minister of this church from 1893 
until his death in 1905, occurred on Sunday, 
November 7, the tenth anniversary of his 
death. The memorial is a_ bas-relief of 
the bust, life-size, with the inscription,— 


JosEPH WAITE 
Minister of this Church 
1893—1905 
“For no one truth thou lovedst, but the 
whole.” 


In the upper left and right corners are, 
respectively, ‘‘Born 1852,” and ‘‘ Died 1905.” 
The bronze is 25 inches by 30 inches, and 
is set in a heavy fine-grained oak frame, 
six inches wide. The sculptor was Vincent 
Carano, and the cast was made by Tiffany 
Studios, New York. The modelling was 
done from photographs, and the result is 
remarkably pleasing to those who remember 
Mr. Waite. In the service, which was at- 
tended by a large number of persons, Rev. 
Dr. Alfred Free of Winchendon, Mass., 
preached a most impressive sermon on 
“The Worth of a Man.” Dr. Free was 
probably the nearest among our clergy in 
association and friendship with Mr. Waite. 
A tribute was also spoken by Dr. John Cole- 
man Adams of the (Universalist) Church 
of the Redeemer of Hartford, an intimate 
friend, also, of Mr. Waite. The bronze 
was presented to the church, which officially 
erected the memorial, by Miss Mary F. 
Rearden, for the committee in charge, of 
which the other members were Mr. William 
H. Honiss, Mr. Forrest Morgan, Mr. Harold 
W. Stevens, and Mr. Dieffenbach, chairman. 
In behalf of both the society’s committee 
and the board of trustees, Mr. Frank M. 
Mather received the bronze. The prayer 
of dedication was composed and offered 
by Mr. Dieffenbach. During the ceremony, 
the act of unveiling was performed by Mr. 
Honiss, While the recessional was being 
played by the organist, Mrs. Carolyn N. 
Green, the people viewed the tablet, which 
is placed in the vestibule to fine advantage 
with regard to the light. The choir sang 
anthems appropriate to the occasion, and 
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the hymns were favorites of Mr. Waite. 
It was especially happy that Mrs. Louisa 
G. Waite and Miss Mary V. Waite were 


present to attend the beautiful and meaning-: 


ful memorial service. To one dwelling among 
the people of this parish and this city, the 
evidences of Mr. Waite’s power and influence 
still come frequently and emphatically. In 
the midst of the speed and distracting diver- 
sity of the times, it is a remarkable thing for 
one mind, one soul, so to arrest and interest 
and hold men and women that they think 
and live differently thereafter. Mr. Waite 
magnified his office as a searcher of truth— 
and afinder. He will live even longer than 
the bronze which would perpetuate his name. 


HINSDALE, ItLt.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Newton B. Knapp: ‘The church held a 
unique service before Thanksgiving. The 
Sunday-school took charge. The auditorium 
was appropriately decorated with fruits, 
grains, etc., with a blazing fire in the open 
grate. After a few timely recitations by the 
pupils, beginning with the recitation of 
the Sunday-school maxim, ‘‘ We believe that 
living the good and doing our best is life’s 
most noble purpose,’”’ and remarks by the 
elders, a little drama was given by the 
pupils. This was called ‘The Thanksgiv- 
ing Party,” and represented scenes in the 
earliest Colonial days. ‘The little people, in 
the dress of the Puritans, came into the old- 
fashioned room, warmed themselves at the 
fire, and proceeded to amuse themselves after 
the customs of the time they represented. 
Popping corn, cracking nuts, and chattering 
came first, after which they gathered about 
the dinner-table with a large candle burning 
brightly in the centre. Soon a band of 
Indians burst in upon them, brandishing 
their weapons. The guests tried to pacify 
them by offering food from the table, till 
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the candle burnt down, causing an explosion 
so alarming that the Indians fled in terror 
from the room. This play was written by 
W. H. Edwards, a member of the congrega- 
tion. It was given in this way to create a 
feeling among the children that the church is 
theirs and that they have their part to per- 
form as well as the elders of the society. 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John T. Fitzgerald: The church has 
recently had a week of meetings, with Rev. 
F. W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., doing the 
preaching. Mr. Pratt’s sermons were strong, 
fresh, scholarly, logical, and convincing. 
All who heard him were helped. The minister 
is preaching a series of sermons on “Jesus 
of Nazareth,” with the following topics: 
“Jesus, the Miracle-worker”’; ‘‘What do 
we Believe about the Miracles of Jesus?’’; 
“Jesus, the Fighter’; ‘‘Peace on Earth, 
Good-will to Men.” ‘The Sunday-school 
has just celebrated its first anniversary. 
The number has about trebled since the 
first of the year, and a much larger growth 
during next year is expected. The church 
recently decided to serve the community 
by maintaining an open forum. The subject 
for discussion last week was ‘‘ The Responsibil- 
ity of Public Servants.” Mr. A. F. Thomas 
was chief speaker. The subject for next week 
will be ‘“‘The President’s Preparedness 
Policy.”” The church is indebted to the 
Meadville Summer School and Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers for the idea of the open forum. 


Nasuua, N.H.—First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society, Rev. Manley B. Townsend: 
There will be an evening platform meeting 
Sunday, December 12, at 6.30 o'clock. 
Rev. C. W. Casson will speak on “Our 
Gospel,”’ and there will be five-minute ad- 
dresses by visiting ministers. Unitarian 
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Knitted Neckwear 


in plain colors, heather effects Roman 
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Useful Xmas Gifts 


In the best qualities of Furnishing Goods for 
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Macullar Parker Company ~ 
400 Washington Street, Boston 
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English Golf and Hunting Hose. Cash- 
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Gloves 
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churches in nearby towns are invited to send 
delegations. It is hoped that this will be a 
heart-stirring gathering, prophetic of the new 
spirit that is coming over our Unitarian 
churches. Seven more adults were received 
into the church by the right hand of fellow- 
ship at the morning service, November 21. 
The Women’s Alliance scored its greatest suc- 
cess at the recent one-day sale and supper, 
when about $300 was realized. Sunday, 
November 28, there was a record attendance 
at the Sunday-school, which continues to 
grow in numbers and interest. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the Unity, 
Rev. A. P. Reccord: Rev. Charles A. Hum- 
phreys, pastor of this church 1865 to 1872, 
assisted Mr. Reccord at the morning service, 
November 28, and was given an informal 
reception by some sixty people who were 
parishioners at the time of Mr. Humphreys’ 
pastorate, at the parsonage, from 3.30 to 
4.30 P.M. Mr. Humphreys was _ installed 
as minister of the church just fifty years 
before. He gave the prayer and benedic- 
tion, and Rev. Mr, Reccord preached an his- 
torical sermon, dealing with the work of the 
church during the pastorate of Mr. Hum- 
phreys. Mr. Reccord said in part: ‘‘Mr. 
Humphreys was installed as minister of 
the Third Congregational Society. Then 
the Church of the Unity did not exist even 
in name. Springfield Unitarians were wor- 
shipping in the old church at the corner of 
State and Willow Streets. For a year and a 
half the Society had been without a minister. 
In June, 1865, the call was extended to Mr. 
Humphreys, who accepted, and was installed 
November 29 of that year. It was his first 
pastorate. He had graduated from Harvard 
College in 1860, and pursued his divinity- 
school training during the troublous years 
immediately preceding and just after the 
outbreak of the Civil War. Graduating in 
1863, he enlisted and went almost imme- 
diately to the front as chaplain of the Second 
Massachusetts Regiment, serving until the 
close of the war. During those two years 
he endured the privations and hardships 
of life upon the Southern battle-front and 
in Southern prisons, and distinguished him- 
self, as the Boston Transcript said at the 
time, “for coolness, intrepidity, uncomplain- 
ing fortitude, and unhesitating self-sacrifice.” 
These are good qualifications for either soldier 
or minister. The conspicuous event of Mr. 
Humphreys’ ministry in Springfield was 
the building of this beautiful church. The 
changes in the forty-three years since Mr. 
Humphreys relinquished his pastorate are 
considerable. The site is the same, the 
building is the same, faith and purpose 
‘are substantially the same, but the con- 
gregation has been renewed over and over 
again and the process is still going on. Yet 
we feel that in some way we are the same 
church that wended its way from the old to 
the new nearly fifty years ago. For that rea- 
son we are glad to welcome here to-day one 
who binds us so inseparably with that past— 
one whose name will be remembered with 
affection and whose work will be recalled 
with gratitude as long as one stone stands 
upon another; and we cannot shut out from 
our memories that goodly number of men and 
women who constituted the original Church 
of the Unity, and without whose earnest co- 
operation his best labors would have been 
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West Roxspury, Mass.—The First Parish 
Church, Rev. Harold Greene Arnold: For 
the Advent season the minister will preach 
a series of sermons on ‘‘ The Incarnation of 
God.” On Sunday evening, December 12, 
Mr. Parker B. Field will speak at half-past 
seven in the parish house about the work 
of The Children’s Mission, and at the 
candle-light service on Sunday, the roth, 
the offering will be or that charity. The 
Christmas communion will be observed 
symbolically at twilight on the 26th. The 
young people of the parish will sing carols 
on Christmas Eve before the homes of the 
sick and shut-in, and at the festival on 
Wednesday, the 29th, there will be a Christ- 
mas play and tree. ‘The second dinner of the 
season was held on Wednesday, December 
1, at 6.30 p.m. At the Alliance meeting 
on Wednesday, the 8th, the minister will 
give the second of his talks on the Unitarian 
movement, “‘Its Organization.’’ All ladies 
in the parish are invited to attend. The 
Quinobequin Camp Fire Girls have arranged 
for a free stereopticon lecture on “Old 
Boston,” to be given in the parish house 
on Saturday afternoon, December 11, at 
three o’clock, to which all are cordially in- 
vited. Following the lecture there will be 
a sale of Christmas cards, ribbons and wrap- 
pings, cake and candy. It is gratifying to 
report that over $700 have so far been 
realized from the autumn fair. 


Personals. 


A memorial notice of Mr. Benjamin H. 
Jones, written by Rev. Christopher R. 
Eliot, appeared in last week’s Register. By 
an editorial error it was said that Mr. Jones 
was a member of Bulfinch Place Church. 
This was a mistake, as he was a devoted and 
honored member of the Church of the 
Disciples. 


Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has accepted the invitation of 
Reed College, Portland, Ore., to spend Feb- 
ruary in the Northwest. He will give a 
Reed College Extension Course of lectures 
on “‘Seventeenth Century English Authors.” 
He will speak at morning chapel and at the 
Sunday vesper services. Dr. Crothers will 
make addresses in a number of other cities 
in the Northwest during February. 


Mrs. Powhatan Bagnall (Edna Brown 
Bagnall) has been giving her song and story 
recitals at several branch Alliance meetings 
in New England and New York, receiving 
the appreciation due to one who has voice, 
personality, and training. She gives an 
interesting view of the advancement of the 
colored race in musical art, with readings 
and songs. Other branch Alliances that can 
make use of her services may address Mrs. 
Bagnall at 23 Montrose Street, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Rev. E. Ethelred Brown, the earnest 
missionary among the colored people in the 
island of Jamaica, is visiting Boston in the 
interests of his Unitarian work in Kingston. 
Mr. Brown is a graduate of Meadville, a man 
of character and ability, and has succeeded 
in making a decided impression on his 
people and community. His work is com- 
mended by Dr. S. A. Eliot, Rev. Lewis G. 
Wilson, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, and others 
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familiar with its spirit and aims. A church 
edifice has been erected and nearly finished 
—the only church of Negro Unitarians in the 
Western hemisphere. 


Mrs. Davis desires to express her grati- 
tude to. her many friends throughout the 
country to whom she has been unable to 
write, for the words of appreciation, and the 
generous sum presented to her at the 
November meeting of the Executive Board. 

This recognition of her twenty-five years 
of service in The Alliance, so unexpected 
and heartfelt, is only the measure of the 
joy that has been hers in doing what she 
could to further the purposes for which the 
organization was formed, and to unite the 
women of our churches into a harmonious 
band of active workers. 


Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, LL.D., of 
Chicago, and Rev. Arthur LL. Weatherly 
of Lincoln, Neb., were among those who 
sailed with Henry Ford on the Oscar II. 
It is fair to repeat Mr. Jones’s own thought 
about the expedition: ‘We are not among 
those who believe that such an expedition . . . 
will have much direct influence, ... but we 
believe it will help formulate the suppressed 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S$. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 

Cremation and 
Trans Arrangements. 

CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 

Complete equipment for ci and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 


Frank S. Waterman, President. 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S.Waterman,Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 


Marconi shay Pee and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


Funeral, Cemetery, 
fer 


PAB PREGLACIAL MEN. Dates wanted by 
lecturer, Rev. Theo. L. Dean, 197 Cross Street, 
Malden, Mass. 


ae POSITION OF HOUSEKEEPER 

COMPANION, OR SECRETARY is desired 
by a middle-aged woman, experienced in household affairs 
and travel. Address M., care Christian Register. 


14,000 MILES 


A Carriage and Two Women 
By Frances S. Howe 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Imcorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less anent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicgr-PresipenT, ENDICOTT P, SALTONSTALL. 
Cuirrg, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, IN BURR. : 
Dreectors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D.. Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
George W Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. George T Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney B Snow, Augusta G. Williams, MI. 
PARKER B. , GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont S' Boston, Mass. 
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and undefined longing of all the peoples, and 
will have effect upon the dreams if not the 
acts of all parties concerned in the miserable 
business. ... We do not know more than is 
made public in the daily press. Whither 
we are going and how long we are to be gone 
we do not know.” 


Rev. Jasper L. Douthit made the ad- 
dress at the memorial meeting held in 
Shelbyville, Ill., to honor Booker Washington. 
The two were friends of over twenty-five 
years’ standing. Mr. Douthit spoke elo- 
quently of Mr. Washington’s help and 
encouragement in the work of Lithia Springs 
Chautauqua. “I have visited few spots any- 
where in the world,’’ wrote Mr. Washington 
after his last visit there, ‘‘that possess such 
charms, such influence for good in every direc- 
tion, as is true of Lithia Springs. I never 
felt so much at home since I left my mother’s 
cabin as when I slept last night in the Lincoln 
cabin on these grounds.” Mr. Washington 
gave the first books for the library of Lithia 
Springs Chapel, and these, with books from 
Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer of Berkeley, Cal., 
formed the nucleus of a library that contains 
now about a thousand volumes. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN's of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged. . . . $3,040.86 
Nov. 1. First Parish, Brookline, Mass... 25.00 
A eEDCIRIS AD a lTOU, Dakes, denen trvngsts stemienis 10.00 
doen Intend pGageyN. Ve Se. be. & 0. te 5.00 
5. Church of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo.. 40.00 
g. Mrs. Albert Morawetz, Baltimore, Md., 5.00 
9. Miss R. Elizabeth Arens, Baltimore, 
1 Cee ae ee me ee 5.00 
ETA URIS oe esis oie Oi eagle cur ous (os Valen 6.00 
vig ae Ne Be Ds Emin bee ante octet gen em 3.00 
15. Society in Arlington, Mass.. 190.66 


17. Mrs. Mary R. Brownell, Bridgewater, 
Mass.. Pas 1.00 
17. Received ‘through ‘the president for 


Seattle Church. é , . +. 1,000.00 
22. Society in Kingston, Mass.. 26.35 
22. Society in Arlington, Mass., ‘additions al, 5.00 


23. Union for Christian Work, Barre, 
29. Associate Members. . 

29. First Parish in Milton, Mass... 
30. Society in Rowe, Mass....... 
30. Society in Newport, Relea ee 535805 
30. Second Church in Salem, Mass........ 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 3. Sunday School, Billerica, Mass......... 
15. Sunday School, Wollaston, Mass.. 

19. West Newton, Mass., Branch Women’s 

RDA GE waits cue itis uchieemtbsate > + 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 


Nov. 13. Fairhaven, Mass., Branch Women’s 
AMIGOS Oe a fee, ie aint ie hath ao 


10.00 


$5,903.37 
Henry M. WiuiaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Chance to Help. 


The readers of the Christian Register 
may be glad to know of the sale of fir-balsam 
pillows which is going on at the office of the 
Lend-a-Hand Society, 1o1 Tremont Street, 
Room 509. ‘These pillows are made by the 
widow of the ‘‘man who used to sell holders 
on Stearns’s corner’? many years ago. She 
is now living in Maine, where she can obtain 
the fir balsam fresh and fragrant from the 
woods. She is badly crippled by rheumatism, 
but with the help of her neighbors is able to 
make these pillows, which yield the most 
of her income. The pillows are thirteen 
inches square and cost 25 cents each. Every 
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one that is sold is a real help to the maker, 
and it is hoped that a large number may be 
purchased before Christmas. 


For Temperance in Boston. 
Various prominent Unitarians, directors 
of the Unitarian Temperance Society, will 
distribute widely among their people the 
following appeal:— 


The directors of the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, feeling that the alcohol problem 
is one of the most vital questions before the 
American people to-day, and convinced 
that statistics prove that closing the saloons 
reduces poverty, crime, insanity, and dis- 
ease, appeal to the citizens of Boston to roll 
up a large vote for ‘“‘No License” at the 
city election on December 14, as a proof of 
their interest in the health, happiness, and 
efficiency of the people. 


Epcar WIeErs, President. 
CouRTENAY GUILD. 
CHRISTOPHER ELior. 
Tuomas EL.iorr. 
ABBOT PETERSON. 
ELMER FORBES. 

Mrs. FRANK L. Younce. 
CHARLES F: DOLE. 
LYMAN RUTLEDGE. 
CHESTER DRUMMOND. 
ELIzABETH TILTON. 
CHARLES STEARNS. 


Bere and Chere. 


It hardly seems credible that communities 
should exist in this country where no re- 
ligious services of any kind are held. Recent 
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investigations in the Colorado mining dis- 
tricts resulted in the discovery of one hundred 
and thirty-three places of from 150 to 1,000 
souls without a Protestant church of any 
kind. One hundred of these were also with- 
out Roman Catholic churches. 


The réle played by telephone wire in the 
war—to say nothing of the barbed-wire 
variety that protects a nearly 3,o00-mile 
battlefront—is prodigious. It becomes ap- 
parent miles behind the lines strung along 
all the routes leading to commanding posts, 
through fields and forests, on trees, poles, 
fence posts, roofs, towers, windmills, straw 
stacks, forming a network of communica- 
tions in which only the trained lineman can 
see system and order. With aircraft, tele- 
phone wire has largely replaced reconnoitring 
parties and vedettes. “There is scarcely a 
skirmish, battle, or artillery attack in which 
the wire doesn’t participate. 


Modern reforms move steadily on, and 
their effects are various. One consequence 
is that Chinatown in New York is being 
depleted to form a new colony in Jersey 
City, near the Pennsylvania Railroad sta- 
tion. The cause of the exodus from the 
big city is thus explained by a Chinese who 
has fled to New Jersey: ‘‘Too muchee law. 
Law here, law there. Law says no play 
cards. Law says no have opium. Law 
says no sell vegetables without makee net- 
ting on ’em to keep off flies. Law says 
too muchee.’’ Chinatown is said to have 
lost more than 2,000 Chinese in the last four 
months. There are many “To Let” signs 
on Mott and Pell Streets, and places which 
were formerly occupied by Chinese are now 
in the hands of Italians, and it is claimed that 
half of Chinatown’s population is Italian. 
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New England’s Greatest Store of : 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS — 


Every Gift Demand, however exacting, can be satisfied fully in this Great Assem- 


blage of Christmas Merchandise filling every floor of our two Immense Buildings. 


Practical Gifts 
Surprise Gifts 
Thoughtful Gifts 
Timely Gifts 
Suitable Gifts 
Amusing Gifts 
Instructive Gifts 
Artistic Gifts 
Valuable Gifts 


Remembrance Gifts 
Helpful Gifts 
Different Gifts 
Wearable Gifts 

Usable Gifts 
Friendship Gifts 
Economy Gifts 


Inexpensive Gifts 


Important Gifts 


Nearly Twenty Acres of Floor Space are now in Holiday Attire for your welcome. 
The whole store radiates the spirit of Yuletide. The aisles are alive with eager, joyous 
Christmas gift seekers. 


Santa Claus and Mother Goose herself greet their Little Friends by the thousands 
at the Mother Goose Fair. The Fairy Land of Toys reveals ten thousand wonders. To 
young and old alike this Great Store extends its yearly Christmas Greeting and invitation. 


The Largest Christmas Stocks of imported and domestic articles we have ever 
assembled are now at their best. Every hour of every day from now on they will be 
replenished, but many novelties cannot be duplicated. If you delay, the very things 
you want most may be gone. ‘Therefore: 

For Best Selection of these Wonderful Gift Stocks it is strongly advisable to shop 
early. For comfort’s sake and for economy’s sake come now while all conditions are 


favorable and these splendid stocks are unimpaired. 


Gifts selected now can be held for delivery later uf so desired. 


Jordan Marsh Company 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Ves,” said Mrs. Twickembury,” I often 
receive a friendly missile from her.” 


“Sammy,” asked the teacher, ‘‘what is a 
cameo?” ‘‘Please, ma’am, it’s an animal 
that wears a hump.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


“T understand you have a motor-car now,”’ 
said the neighbor. ‘‘Do you drive it your- 
self?” ‘‘No,’’ responded Mr. Suburbs, sadly; 
“nobody drives it. We coax it.” 


“The wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth,’’”’ quoted the deacon to the minister. 
“Yes,” said the minister, who believed in 
muscular Christianity, ‘‘that is true; but 
they make much better time when somebody 
is after them.” 


At the Club.—Jones (to Brown, who has 
been relating his wonderful adventures in 
Russia): “And I suppose you visited the 
great steppes of Russia?”” Brown: “I should 
rather think so. And walked up every 
blessed one of them on my hands and knees.” 
London Tit-Bits. 


Mr. Newman had just recovered from an 
operation and was talking toa friend. ‘The 
surgeon,” he remarked, “‘said he’d have me on 
my feet again in three weeks.” ‘‘ Well, he 
did it, didn’t he?’’ asked the friend. ‘‘He 
did, indeed,’”’ responded Mr. Newman. “I 
had to sell my motor-car to pay his bill.” 


In his many critical essays Mr. Andrew 
Lang has frequently commented on the qual- 
ity of American humor, and tried to fathom 
its nature. Nothing could be more Yankee 
than the way in which Mr. Lang directed a 
friend to his house. ‘‘Go up Cromwell 
Road,” he said, “till you drop, and then turn 
to the right.” 


‘Willie,’ said the teacher, addressing a 
bright-faced boy near the head of the class, 
“can you give me a familiar example of the 
human body as it adapts itself to changed 
conditions?” ‘‘Yes,’” was the confident 
rejoinder of the bright-faced boy. ‘“‘My 
Uncle Jake gained fifty pounds in less than 
one year, and his skin never cracked.””— 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 


A gentleman remarked to a lady sitting 
next to him at a dinner, on the usefulness 
of wars in one direction—they disseminated 
a knowledge of geography. He confessed 
that he himself was deplorably ignorant 
of the Philippine Islands until the Spanish- 
American war broke out. The lady’s face 
was a picture of horror. ‘‘Why,” said she, 
“do you mean to say you have never read 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians?” 


During a bargain-sale rush in a metro- 
politan store, says the New York Tribune, 
a small cash-boy upset a costly lamp. It 
broke to bits, and he was haled to the man- 
ager. He listened patiently till the final 
sentence, ‘Half of your four dollars will be 
held back each week till the thirty-eight 
dollars, retail price of that lamp, is made up.” 
Then the boy grinned cheerfully. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘anyway, I’m sure of a steady job for a 
while.”’ 


This is a true story. Little Walter, whose 
father is a professor in a Middle West 
University, was scrutinizing his parents 
closely, and said: ‘“‘Father, you have such 
heavy eyebrows, and mother has hardly any! 
What are eyebrows for?’’ The father re- 
plied, impromptu, ‘‘ Why, eyebrows are—er 
—eyebrows—they are to keep the sweat 
from getting into people’s eyes, when they 
work hard.’ “But, father,” protested 
Walter, ‘‘I don’t see how that can be, for 
mother’s would need to be many times heavier 
than yours.’”’ And father was lost in thought. 
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“JUBILATE DEO HYMNAL” | sassanecem 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents (272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “* THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“ THE CAROL,” “ JUBILATE DEO,”’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special] 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. Wegive 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

COMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Underground — ; : 
Garbage Receiver — 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 


Look for our Trade Marks. ; 
t.H. SrepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.*’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. ~ = 


theatres, etc. 
S 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A school with general and sallogs courses which equips for social duties while furnishing 
a liberal, —— education. Cultivation of pleasing personalities emphasized. English, 
Modern, : Art, Music. Full household arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horse- 
back riding, sw: . Close enough to city to afford privileges of opera, lectures, recitals 


CHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT opens October 6. Eight resident in separate | 
house conduct household under trained tenekern Address sec bs 
JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., 


phe hay 
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